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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS, 
22,000 Half owes by ship Golden 


12,000 Half Chests by ship George 
Shotton,. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black 
and Japan ‘Teas, the Company are constantly 
receiving large invoices of the finest quality of 
Green Teas from the Moyune district of China, 
which are unrivalled for fineness and delicacy 
of flavor. 

se. Give our readers an idea of the profits 
which have been made in the Tea trade, we will 
start with the American houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 


Ist. The An erican none be Chine os vo sae 
makes lar roti’s on t’ es or shipmen 
and watt Phe richest retired merchants in the 
cou: :-” pave made their immense fortunes 
thrvagh their houses in China. 

2d. The, Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

$4. The Import:r makes a profit of 30 to 50 
per cent. in a cases. 

4th. On its val bere it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in 
invoices uf 1.000 to 2,000 packages, at an average 
profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale 
Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per 


cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
‘Wholesale Grocer in lotsa to suit his trade, ata 
profit vf about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Re- 
tail Deaier at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HB CAN GET. 

When you sate added to tome EIGHT profits 
as many brokerages, cartages, stora cooper- 
ages and waste, and add the o; cost of the 
Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose te show why we 
can sell se very much lower than other dealers. 

We pro to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages. cartager, sterages, coop- 
erages and waste, with the exception of a email 
commision paid for purchasing to our corre- 
spondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
@ small profit to ourselves—which, on our large 
sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parte of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same pi:ices, 
with the small additional expense of transporta- 
tion, as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in the city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall 
proceed to get upa Club. The answer is simply 
this: Let each wishing to join in a Giub 
say how much Tea or Coffe he wants, and select 
the kind and price from our Price List, as pub- 
lished in the Ah ie or in our circulars rite 
toe names, znd amounts plainly on the 
list as seen in the Club Order published below, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by 
mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so that there need be no 
confusion in their distribu ion—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. 
‘+ he cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among then selves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less 
than thirty dollars had better send Post-office 
Drafts or money with their orders, to save the 
expense of collections by express; but larger 
~ —_ we will forward by express, to collect on 

elivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary 
package to the party getting up the Olub. Our 
Protits are small, but we wiil be as liberal as we 





canafford. We send no complimen 
for Club of less than $30. a sahil 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, us they 
come cirect from the Custom House stores to 
“we yy he 'goods sell 

@ warrant the we to e 
entire satisfaction. If they are not sa gr 
they can be returned at our expense within 
thirty days, and bave the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following 
kinds from their stock, which they recommend 
to meet the wants of Clubs. They are sold at 
cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

“ PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oolong (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per ib. 
Mixed (Green and Black), 70., 80c., 902., best $1 


Ib. 
English Breakfast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per lh. 
Rages COusenty 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 1 25 


per Ib. 

sa 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
per 

Uncoleves Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


per lb 
Gunpowder (Green), $1 25, best $1 50. 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 

GkKOUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., 
best 40c. per pound Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large 
quantities of Coffee, c»n economize in that ar- 

e i / using ovr FRENCH BREAKFAST 
and DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the 
low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey street, 

Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City. 

CLUB ORDER. 
Epwaarps, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. 
Taz Garat American Tea Company, Nos. 31 
and 33 Vesey street New York. 

Dear Sins: I herewith send you another 
order fur Tea. The last was duly received, and 
gives general satisiaction. As long as you send 
us such good Tea, you may expect a continu- 
ation of our patronage. Asa further evidence 
that the subscribers were satisfied, you will 
observe that I send you the names of all those 
that sent before who were near out of Tea, with 
a large addition of new subscribers. Accept my 
thanks for the complimentary package. Ship 
this as the other, and oblige. 

Your ob’t servart, DAVID 0. McKEE. 

4 lbs. Japan, J. Havens.......... at $1 25 §5 00 
5 lbs -lapan, J. Havens.,..... ...at 
1llb Gunpowder, J. Havens... .. at 
1)b. Japan, 8. Curtis...........-at 
2 ibs Young Hyson, 8. Curtis... .at 
1 lb Japan, N. Shaw...... cee cee ctt 
1 lb Young Hyson, N. Shaw.....at 
3 lbs Young Hyson, R. McUargen at 1 25 
2 lbs Green, R. Mc ‘argen........at 1 25 
4 lbs Green, Wm. Barrafora......at 1 25 
1 lb. Gunpowder, A. H. Perkins, at -| 50 


SSSRSs 


ee 
— Cn BD CO em Oe ee 


SSSrsssess 


And ten others, making total............$51 05 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one- 
third | Besipe THe Express caanoes) by sending 
directly to *‘The Great American Tea Com- 
pany.” BEWARE of all concerns that adver- 
tase themselves as branches of our Establish- 
ment, or copy our name either wholly or in 
part, as they are bogus or imitations e have 
no branches, and do not, in any case, authorise 
the use of our name. POST OFFICE orders 
and drafis make payable to the order of the 
Great American Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey st., N, ¥ 


POST OFFICE BOX, 5,643 NEW YORK Ory. 





















READING 
FOR THE WINTER. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made for Clubbing THE GALAXY 
with other periodicals, which offer decided advantages to those 
who are now selecting their reading for the Winter. By these 
_ arrangements, a saving to the subscriber of from twenty per 
cent. upwards is effected. 
Especial attention is invited to the following terms. The 
subscriptions will be commenced at any time desired. 


TERMS OF CLUBBING: 


Regular Price. 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar sent One Year for $6 00—$7 50 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Weekly ‘“ ” 600 7 50 
The Galaxy and Our Young Folks “ a 450 5§-50 
The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazine ad 450 600 
The Galaxy and The American Agriculturalist 400 § 50 
The Galaxy and Every Saturday rs = 700 68 50 
The Galaxy and The Round Table *‘ 7 800 69 50 
The Galaxy and The Armv and Navy Journal 800 9g 50 





FOR TEN DOLLARS, 
THE GALAXY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, (or HARPER’S WEEKLY) and 
EVERY SATURDAY 

Will be sent together for one year, saving $2 50 to the subscriber. 
Or to any one remitting $4 50 THE GALAxyY will be sent for 
one year and a copy of Mrs. R. H. Davis’ story, “ WAITING FOR 
THE VERDICT,” handsomely bound and illustrated. 





Terms or Tue Garaxy.—Single Subscriptions, $3 50 a year. Crus 
Terms—two copies, $6; five copies, $14; ten copies, $25; twenty 
copies, $50, and one free copy to the person who sends the club. Sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to 


W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 
No. 39 Park Row, New Yorx. 
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THE STORY OF A MASTERPIECE. 


In Two Parrs.—Parr IL 


NE afternoon, when the picture was nearly finished, John Len- 

nox went into the empty painting-room to ascertain the degree 

of its progress. Both Baxter and Marian had expressed a wish that 

he should not see it in its early stages, and this, accordingly, was 

his first view. Half an hour after he had entered the room, Baxter 

came in, unannounced, and found him sitting before the canvas, 

deep in thought. Baxter had been furnished with a house-key, so 

that he might have immediate and easy access to his work when- 
ever the humor came upon him. 

“T was passing,” he said, “and I could’nt resist the impulse to 
come in and correct an error which I made this morning, now that 
a sense of its enormity is fresh in my mind.” He sat down to work, 
and the other stood watching him. 

“Well,” said the painter, finally, “how does it satisfy you ?” 

“ Not altogether.” 

“Pray develop your objections. It’s in your power materially to 
assist me.” 

“T hardly know how to formulate my objections. Let me, at all 
events, in the first place, say that I admire your work immensely. 
I’m sure it’s the best picture you’ve painted.” 

“T honestly believe it is. Some parts of it,” said Baxter, frankly, 
“are excellent. 

“Tt’s obvious. But either those very parts or others are singu- 
larly disagreeable. That word isn’t criticism, I know; but I pay 
you for the right to be arbitrary. They are too hard, too strong, 
of too frank a reality. In a word, your picture frightens me, and 
if I were Marian I should feel as if you’d done me a certain vio- 
lence.” 

“I’m sorry for what’s disagreeable; but I meant it all to be real. 
I go in for reality; you must have seen that.” 

“T approve you; I can’t too much admire the broad and firm 
methods you’ve taken for reaching this same reality. But you can 
be real without being brutal—without attempting, as one may say, 
to be actual.” 

4) 
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“T deny that I’m brutal. I’m afraid, Mr. Lennox, I hav’nt taken 
quite the right road to please you. I’ve taken the picture too 
much au sérieux. ve striven too much for completeness. But if 
it doesn’t please you it will please others.” 

“ve no doubt of it. But that isn’t the question. The picture 
is good enough to be a thousand times better.” 

“That the picture leaves room for infinite improvement, I, of 
course, don’t deny; and, in several particulars, I see my way to 
make it better. But, substantially, the portrait is there. I'll tell 
you what you miss. My work isn’t ‘classical;’ in fine, ’m not a 
man of genius.” 

“No; I rather suspect you are. But, as you say, your work isn’t 
classical. I adhere to my term brutal, Shall I tell you? It’s too 
much of a study. You’ve given poor Miss Everett the look of 2 
professional model.” 

“If that’s the case I’ve done very wrong. There never was an 
easier, a less conscious sitter. It’s delightful to look at her.” 

“Confound it, you’ve given all her ease, too, Well, I don’t know 
what’s the matter. I give up.” 

“JT think,” said Baxter, “you had better hold your verdict in 
abeyance until the picture is finished. The classical element is 
there, I’m sure; but I’ve not brought it out. Wait a few days, 
and it will rise to the surface.” 

Lennox left the artist alone; and the latter took up his brushes 
and painted hard till nightfall. He laid them down only when it 
was too dark to see. As he was going out, Lennox met him in the 
hall, 

“ Exegi monumentum,” said Baxter; “it’s finished. Go and look 
at your ease. I'll come to-morrow and hear your impressions.” 

The master of the house, when the other had gone, lit half a 
dozen lights and returned to the study of the picture. It had 
grown prodigiously under the painter’s recent handling, and 
whether it was that, as Baxter had said, the classical element had 
disengaged itself, or that Lennox was in a more sympathetic mood, 
it now impressed him as an original and powerful work, a genuine 
portrait, the deliberate image of a human face and figure. It was 
Marian, in very truth, and Marian most patiently measured and 
observed. Her beauty was there, her sweetness, and her young 
loveliness and heraerial grace, imprisoned forever, made inviolable 
and perpetual. Nothing could be more simple than the conception 
and composition of the picture. The figure sat peacefully, looking 
slightly to the right, with the head erect and the hands—the vir- 
ginal hands, without rings or bracelets—lying idle on its knees. 
The blonde hair was gathered into a little knot of braids on the 
top of the head (in the fashion of the moment), and left free the 
almost childish contour of the ears and cheeks, The eyes were 
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full of color, contentment and light; the lips were faintly parted. 
Of color in the picture, there was, in strictness, very little; but the 
dark draperies told of reflected sunshine, and the flesh-spaces of 
human blushes and pallors, of throbbing life and health. The 
work was strong and simple, the figure was thoroughly void of 
affectation and stiffness, and yet supremely elegant. 

“'That’s what it is to be an artist,” thought Lennox. “ All this 
has been done in the past two hours.” 

It was his Marian, assuredly, with all that had charmed hin— 
with all that still charmed him when he saw her: her appealing 
confidence, her exquisite lightness, her feminine enchantments., 
And yet, as he looked, an expression of pain came into his eyes, 
and lingered there, and grew into a mortal heaviness. 

Lennox had been as truly a lover as a man may be ; but he loved 
with the discretion of fifteen years’ experience of inure afiairs. 
He had a penetrating glance, and he liked to use it. Many a time 
when Marian, with eloquent lips and eyes, had poured out the 
treasures of her nature into his bosom, and he had taken them in 
his hands and covered them with kisses and passionate vows; he 
had dropped them all with a sudden shudder and cried out in 
silence, “ But ah! where is the heart?” One day he had said to 
her (irrelevantly enough, doubtless), “ Marian, where és your 
heart ?” 

“ Where—what do you mean?” Miss Everett had said. 

“T think of you from morning till night. I put you together and 
take you apart, as people doin that game where they make words 
out of a parcel of given letters. But there’s always one letter 
wanting. I can’t put my hand on your heart.” 

“My heart, John,” said Marian, ingeniously, “is the whole word. 
My heart’s everywhere.” 

This may have been true enough. Miss Everett had distributed 
her heart impartially throughout her whole organism, so that, as a 
natural consequence, its native seat was somewhat scantily occupied. 
As Lennox sat and looked at Baxter’s consummate handiwork, the 
same question rose again to his lips; and if Marian’s portrait sug- 
gested it, Marian’s portrait failed to answer it. It took Marian to 
do that. It seemed to Lennox that some strangely potent agency 
had won from his mistress the confession of ker inmost soul, and 
had written it there upon the canvas in firm yet passionate lines. 
Marian’s person was lightness—her charm was lightness; could it 
be that her soul was levity too? Was she a creature without faith 
and without conscience? What else was the meaning of that hor- 
rible blankness and deadness that quenched the light in her eyes 
and stole away the smile from her lips? These things were the 
less to be eluded because in so many respects the painter had been 
profoundly just. He had been as loyal and sympathetic as he had 
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been intelligent. Nota point in the young girl’s appearance had 
been slighted; not a feature but had been forcibly and delicately 
rendered. Had Baxter been a man of marvellous insight—an un- 
paralleled observer; or had he been a mere patient and unflinching 
painter, building infinitely better than he knew? Would not a 
mere painter have been content to paint Miss Everett in the strong, 
rich, objective manner of which the work was so good an example, 
and to do nothing more? For it was evident that Baxter had done 
more. He had painted with something more than knowledge— 
with imagination, with feeling. He had almost composed ; and his 
composition had embraced the truth, Lennox was unable to sat- 
isfy his doubts. He would have been glad to believe that there 
was no imagination in the picture but what his own mind supplied; 
and that the unsubstantial sweetness on the eyes and lips of the 
image was but the smile of youth and innocence. He was in a 
muddle—he was absurdly suspicious and capricious; he put out 
the lights and left the portrait in kindly darkness. Then, half as 
a reparation to his mistress, and half as a satisfaction to himself, he 
went up to spend an hour with Marian. She, at least, as he found, 
had no scruples. Sheethought the portrait altogether a success, 
and she was very willing to be handed down in that form to pos- 
terity. Nevertheless, when Lennox came in, he went back into 
the painting-room to take another glance. This time he lit but a 
single light. Faugh! it was worse than with a dozen. He hastily 
turned out the gas. 

Baxter came the next day, as he had promised. Meanwhile 
poor Lennox had had twelve hours of uninterrupted reflection, and 
the expression of distress in his eyes had acquired an intensity 
which, the painter saw, proved it to be of far other import than a 
mere tribute to his power. 

“ Can the man be jealous ?” thought Baxter. Stephen had been soe 
innocent of any other design than that of painting a good portrait, 
that his conscience failed to reveal to him the source of his com- 
panion’s trouble. Nevertheless he began to pity him. He had felt 
tempted, indeed, to pity him from the first. He had liked him and 
esteemed him; he had taken him for a man of sense and of feeling, 
and he had thought it a matter of regret that such a man—a 
creature of strong spiritual needs—should link his destiny with 
that of Marian Everett. But he had very soon made up his mind 
that Lennox knew very well what he was about, and that he 
needed no enlightenment. He was marrying with his eyes open, 
and had weighed the risks against the profits. Every one had his 
particular taste, and at thirty-five years of age John Lennox had 
no need to be told that Miss Everett was not quite all that she 
might be. Baxter had thus taken for granted that his friend had 
designedly selected as his second wife a mere pretty woman—a 
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woman with a genius for receiving company, and who would make 
a picturesque use of his money. He knew nothing of the serious 
character of the poor man’s passion, nor of the extent to which his 
happiness was bound up in whit the painter would have called his 
delusion. His only concern had been to do his work well; and 
he had done it the better ‘because of his old interest in Marian’s 
bewitching face. It is very certain that he had actually infused 
into his picture that force of characterization and that depth of 
reality which had arrested his friend’s attention; but he had done 
so wholly without effort and without malice. The artistic half of 
Baxter’s nature exerted a lusty dominion over the human half—fed 
upon its disappointments and grew fat upon its joys and tribula- 
tions. This, indeed, is simply saying that the young man was a 
true artist. Deep, then, in the unfathomed recesses of his strong 
and sensitive nature, his genius had held communion with his heart 
and had transferred to canvas the burden of its disenchantment 
and its resignation. Since his little affair with Marian, Baxter had 
made the acquaintance of a young girl whom he felt that he could 
love and trust forever; and, sobered and strengthened by this new 
emotion, he had been able to resume with more distinctness the 
shortcomings of his earlier love. He had, therefore, painted with 
feeling. Miss Everett could not have expected him to do other- 
wise. Ile had done his honest best, and conviction had come in 
unbidden and made it better. 

Lennox had begun to feel very curious about the history of his 
companion’s acquaintance with his destined bride; but he was far 
from feeling jealous. Somehow he felt that he could never again 
be jealous. But in ascertaining the terms of their former inter- 
course, it was of importance that he should not allow the young 
man to suspect that he discovered in the portrait any radical de- 
fect. 

“Your old acquaintance with Miss Everett,” he said, frankly, 
“has evidently been of great use to you.” 

“T suppose it has,” said Baxter. “Indeed, as soon as I began 
to paint, I found her face coming back to me like a half-remem- 
bered tune. She was wonderfully pretty at that time.” 

“She was two years younger.” 

“Yes, and I was two years younger. Decidedly, you are right. 
I have made use of my old impressions.” 

Baxter was willing to confess to so much; but he was resolved 
not to betray anything that Marian had herself kept secret. He 
was not surprised that she had not told her lover of her former 
engagement; he expected as much. But he would have held it 
inexcusable to attempt to repair her omission, 

Lennox’s faculties were acutely sharpened by pain and suspicion, 
and he could not help detecting in his companion’s eyes an inten- 
tion of reticence. He resolved to baffle it. 
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“T am curious to know,” he said, “ whether you were ever in love 
with Miss Everett?” 

“T have no hesitation in saying Yes,” rejoined Baxter ; fancying 
that a general confession would help him more than a particular 
denial. “I’m one of a thousand,I fancy. Or one, perhaps, of only 
a hundred, For you see I’ve got over it. I’m engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

Lennox’s countenance brightened. “That’s it,” said he. “ Now 
I know what I didn’t like in your picture—the point of view. [’m 
not jealous,” he added. “I should like the picture better if I 
were. You evidently care nothing for the poor girl. You have 
got over your love rather too well. You loved her, she was indif- 
ferent to you, and now you take your revenge.” Distracted with 
grief, Lennox was taking refuge in irrational anger. 

Baxter was puzzled. “You'll admit,” said he, with a smile, 
“that it’s a very handsome revenge.” And all his professional 
self-esteem rose to his assistance. “I’ve painted for Miss Everett 
the best portrait that has yet been painted in America. She her- 
self is quite satisfied.” 

“Ah!” said Lennox, with magnificent dissimulation; “ Marian 
is generous.” 

“Come, then,” said Baxter; “what do you complain of? You 
accuse me of scandalous conduct, and I’m bound to hold you to an 
account.” Baxter’s own temper was rising, and with it his sense 
of his picture’s merits. “How have I perverted Miss Everett’s 
expression? Ilow have I misrepresented her? What does the 
portrait lack? Is it ill-drawn? Is it vulgar? Is it ambiguous ? 
Is it immodest ?” Baxter’s patience gave out as he recited these 
yarious charges, “ Fiddlesticks!” he cried; “ you know as well 
as I do that the picture is excellent.” 

“T don’t pretend to deny it. Only I wonder that Marian was 
willing to come to you.” 

It is very much to Baxter’s credit that he still adhered to his 
resolution not to betray the young girl, and that rather than do so 
he was willing to let Lennox suppose that he had been a rejected 
adorer. 

“ Ah, as you say,” he exclaimed, “ Miss Everett is so generous!’ 

Lennox was foolish enough to take this as an admission. “ When 
I say, Mr. Baxter,” he said, “that you have taken your revenge, I 
don’t mean that you’ve done so wantonly or consciously. My dear 
fellow, how could you help it? The disappointment was propor- 
tionate to the loss and the reaction to the disappointment.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well; but, meanwhile, I wait in vain to 


‘learn wherein ’ve done wrong.” 
Lennox looked trom Baxter to the picture, and from the picture 
back to Baxter, 
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“1 defy you to tell me,” said Baxter. “I’ve simply kept Miss 
Everett as charming as she is in life.” 

“Oh, damn her charms!” cried Lennox. 

“Tf you were not the gentleman, Mr. Lennox,” continued the 
young man, “ which, in spite of your high temper, I believe you to 
be, I should believe you—” 

“Well, you should believe me?” 

“T should believe you simply bent on cheapening the portrait.” 

Lennox made a gesture of vehement impatience. The other 
burst out laughing and the discussion closed. Baxter instinctively 
took up his brushes and approached his canvas with a vague desire 
to detect latent errors, while Lennox prepared to take his de- 
parture. 

“Stay!” said the painter, as he was leaving the room; “if the 
picture really offends you, Pll rub it out. Say the word,” and he 
took up a heavy brush, covered with black paint. 

But Lennox shook his head with decision and went out. The 
next moment, however, he reappeared. “ You may rub it out,” he 
said. “The picture is, of course, already mine.” 

But now Baxter shook his head. “Ah! now it’s too late,” he 
answered. “ Your chance is gone,” 

Lennox repaired directly to Mr. Everett’s apartments. Marian 
was in the drawing-room with some morning callers, and her lover 
sat by until she had got rid of them. When they were alone 
together, Marian began to laugh at her visitors and to parody 
certain of their affectations, which she did with infinite grace and 
spirit. But Lennox cut her short and returned to the portrait. 
He had thought better of his objections of the preceding evening ; 
he liked it. 

“But I wonder, Marian,” he said, “that you were willing to go 
to Mr. Baxter.” 

“Why so?” asked Marian, on her guard. She saw that her 
lover knew something, and she intended not to commit herself until 
she knew how much he knew. 

“ An old lover is always dangerous.” 

“ An old lover?” and Marian blushed a good honest blush. But 
she rapidly recovered herself. “Pray where did you get that 
charming news ?” 

“Oh, it slipped out,” said Lennox. 

Marian hesitated a moment. Then with a smile: “ Well, I was 
brave,” she said. ‘I went,” 


9 


“Tiow came it,” pursued Lennox, “ that you didn’t tell me ? ’ 

“Tell you what, my dear John?” 

“Why, about Baxter’s little passion. Come, don’t be modest.” 

Modest! Marian breathed freely. “What do you mean, my 
dear, by telling your wife not to be modest? Pray don’t ask me 
about Mr. Baxter’s passions. What do I know about them?” 
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“ Did you know nothing of this one?” 

“ Ah, my dear, I know a great deal too much for my comfort. 
But he’s got bravely over it. He’s engaged.” 

“Engaged, but not quite disengaged. He’s an honest fellow, 
but he remembers his penchant. It was as much as he could do to 
keep his picture from turning to the sentimental. He saw you as 
he fancied you—as he wished you; and he has given you a little 
look of what he imagines moral loveliness, which comes within an 
ace of spoiling the picture. Baxter’s imagination isn’t very strong, 
and this same look expresses, in point of fact, nothing but inanity. 
Fortunately he’s a man of extraordinary talent, and a real painter, 
and he has made a good portrait in spite of himself.” 

To such arguments as these was John Lennox reduced, to stifle 
the evidence of his senses. But when once a lover begins to doubt, 
he cannot cease at will. In spite of his earnest efforts to believe in 
Marian as before, to accept her without scruple and without second 
thought, he was quite unable to repress an impulse of constant mis- 
trust and aversion. The charm was broken, and there is no mend- 


ing a charm. Lennox stood half-aloof, watching the poor girl’s 
countenance, weighing her words, analyzing her thoughts, guessing 


at her motives. 

Marian’s conduct under this trying ordeal was truly heroic. She 
felt that some subtle change had taken place in her future husband’s 
feelings, a change which, although she was powerless to discover its 
cause, yet obviously imperilled her prospects. Something had 
snapped between them; she had lost half of her power. She was 
horribly distressed, and the more so because that superior depth of 
character which she had all along gladly conceded to Lennox, might 
now, as she conjectured, cover some bold and portentous design. 
Could he meditate a direct rupture? Could it be his intention to 
dash from her lips the sweet, the spiced and odorous cup of being 
the wife of a good-natured millionaire? Marian turned a tremulous 
glance upon her past, and wondered if he had discovered any dark 
spot. Indeed, for that matter, might she not defy him to do so? 
She had done nothing really amiss. There was no visible blot in 
her history. It was faintly discolored, indeed, by a certain vague 
moral dinginess; but it compared well enough with that of other 
girls, She had cared for nothing but pleasure; but to what else 
were girls brought up? On the whole, might she not feel at ease ? 
She assured herself that she might ; but she nevertheless felt that if 
John wished to break off his engagement, he would do it on high 
abstract grounds, and not because she had committed a naughtiness 
the more or the less. It would be simply because he had ceased to 
love her. It would avail her but little to assure him that she would 
kindly overlook this cireamstance and remit the obligations of the 
heart. But, in spite of her hideous apprehensions, she continued to 
smile and smile. 
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The days passed by, and John consented to be still engaged. 
Their marriage was only a week off—six days, five days, four. 
Miss Everett’s smile became less mechanical. John had apparently 
been passing through a crisis—a moral and intellectual crisis, in- 
evitable in a man of his constitution, and with which she had noth- 
ing to do. On the eve of marriage he had questioned his heart; 
he had found that it was no longer young and capable of the 
vagaries of passion, and he had made up his mind to call things by 
their proper names, and to admit to himself that he was marrying 
not for love, but for friendship, and a little, perhaps, for prudence, 
It was only out of regard for what he supposed Marian’s own more 
exalted theory of the matter, that he abstained from revealing to 
her this common-sense view of it. Such was Marian’s hypothesis, 

Lennox had fixed his wedding-day for the last Thursday in 
October. On the preceding Friday, as he was passing up Broad- 
way, he stopped at Goupil’s to see if his order for the framing of 
the portrait had been fulfilled. The picture had been transferred 
to the shop, and, when duly framed, had been, at Baxter’s request 
and with Lennox’s consent, placed for a few days in the exhibition 
room. Lennox went up to look at it. : 

The portrait stood on an easel at the end of the hall, with three 
spectators before it—a gentleman and two ladies. The room was 
otherwise empty. As Lennox went toward the picture, the gentle- 
man turned out to be Baxter. He proceeded to introduce his friend 
to his two companions, the younger of whom Lennox recognized as 
the artist’s betrothed. The other, her sister, was a plain, pale 
woman, with the look of ill health, who had been provided with a 
seat and made no attempt to talk. Baxter explained that these 
ladies had arrived from Europe but the day before, and that jis 
first care had been to show them his masterpiece. 

“Sarah,” said he, “has been praising the model very much to tire 
prejudice of the copy.” 

Sarah was a tall, black-haired girl of twenty, with irregular 
features, a pair of luminous dark eyes, and a smile radiant of white 
teeth—evidently an excellent person, She turned to Lennox with 
a look of frank sympathy, and said in a deep, rich voice: 

“She must be very beautiful.” 

“Yes, she’s very beautiful,” said Lennox, with his eyes lingeriny 
on her own pleasant face. “You must know her—she must know 
you.” 

“I’m sure I should like very much to sce her,” said Sarah. 

“This is very nearly as good,” said Lennox. “Mr. Baxter is a 
great genius.” 

“T know Mr. Baxter is a genius. But what is a picture, at the 
best? Pve seen nothing but pictures for the last two years, and I 
havn't seen a single pretty girl.” 
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The young girl stood looking at the portrait in very evident ad- 
miration, and, while Baxter talked to the elder lady, Lennox be- 
stowed a long, covert glance upon his fiancée. She had brought 
her head into almost immediate juxtaposition with that of Marian’s 
image, and, for a moment, the freshness and the strong animation 
which bloomed upon her features seemed to obliterate the lines and 
colors on the canvas. But the next moment, as Lennox looked, the 
roseate circle of Marian’s face blazed into remorseless distinctness, 
and her careless blue eyes looked with cynical familiarity into his 
own. 

He bade an abrupt good morning to his companions, and went 
toward the door. But beside it he stopped. Suspended on the 
wall was Baxter’s picture, I/y Last Duchess. He stood amazed. 
Was this the face and figure that, a month «go, had reminded bim 
of his mistress? Where was the likeness now? It was as utterly 
absent as if it had never existed. The picture, moreover, was a 
very inferior work to the new portrait. He looked back at Baxter, 
half tempted to demand an explanation, or at least to express his 
perplexity. But Baxter and his sweetheart had stooped down to 
examine a minute sketch near the floor, with their heads in delicious 
contiguity. 

How the week elapsed, it were hard to say. There were moments 
when Lennox felt as if death were preferable to the heartless union 
which now stared him in the face, and as if the only possible course 
was to transfer his property to Marian and to put an end to his ex- 
istence. There were others, again, when he was fairly reconciled 
to his fate. He had but to gather his old dreams and fancies into 
a faggot and break them across his knee, and the thing were Gone. 
Could he not collect in their stead a comely clusterof moderate and 
rational expectations, and bind them about with a wedding favor? 
IIis love was dead, his youth was dead; that was all. There was 
no need of making 2 tragedy of it. lis love’s vitality had been 
but small, and since it was to be short-lived it was better that it 
should expire before marriage than after. As for marriage, that 
should stand, for that was not of necessity a matter of love. He 
lacked the brutal consistency necessary for taking away Marian’s 
future. If he had mistaken her and overrated her, the fault was 
his own, and it was a hard thing that she should pay the penalty. 
Whatever were her failings, they were profoundly involuntary, and 
it was plain that with regard to himself her intentions were good. 
She would be no companion, but she would be at least a faithful 
wife. 

With the help of this grim logic, Lennox reached the eve of his 
wedding day. His manner toward Miss Everett during the pre- 
ceding week had been inveterately tender and kind. He felt that 
in losing his love she had lost a heavy treasure, and he offered her 
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instead the most unfailing devotion. Marian had questioned him 
about his lassitude and his preoccupied air, and he had replied that 
he was not very well. On the Wednesday afternoon, he mounted 
his horse and took a long ride. He came home toward sunset, and 
was met in the hall by his old housekeeper. 

“ Miss Everett’s portrait, sir,” she said, “kas just been sent home, 
in the most beautiful frame. You gave no directions, and I took 
the liberty of having it carried into the library. I thought,” and 
the old woman smiled deferentially, “ you’d like best to have it in 
your own room,” 

Lennox went into the library. The picture was standing on the 
floor, back to back with a high arm-chair, and catching, through 
the window, the last horizontal rays of the sun. He stood before it 
a moment, gazing at it with a haggard face. 

“Come!” said he, at last, “ Marian may be what God has made 
her; but thés detestable creature I can neither love nor respect!” 

Ile looked about him with an angry despair, and his eye fell on a 
long, keen poinard, given him by a friend who had bought it in the 
East, and which lay as an ornament on his mantel-shelf. He seized 
it and thrust it, with barbarous glee, straight into the lovely face 
of the image. He dragged it downward, and made a long fissure 
in the living canvas. Then, with half a dozen strokes, he wantonly 
hacked it across. The act afforded him an immense relief. 


I need hardly add that on the following day Lennox was married. 
IIe had locked the library door on coming out the evening before, 
and he had the key in his waistcoat pocket as he stood at the altar. 
As he left town, therefore, immediately after the ceremony, it was 
not until his return, a fortnight later, that the fate of the picture 
became known. It is not necessary to relate how he explained his 
exploit to Marian and how he disclosed it to Baxter. He at least 
put on a brave face. There is a rumor current of his having paid 
the painter an enormous sum of money. The amount is probably 
exaggerated, but there can be no doubt that the sum was very 
large. Tlow he has fared—how he is destined to fare—in matri- 
mony, it is rather too early to determine. He has been married 
scarcely three months, 

Henry James, Jr 
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T is to be supposed that all who take any interest in the progress 
of architecture in America, have watched with pleasure the 
recent indications that the profession is tending to that unity of 
aim and purpose without which no art can make any impression on 
its time. But, whether there be watchers or not, it is certainly 
true that, within a very few years, architecture has taken on a new 
phase in America; not only has the number of architects increased, 
the number of thoughtful, studious, and earnest men in the profes- 
sion lias also increased, and all the signs promise that, if we have 
not seen the last of bad building—whether that term imply ugly, 
unmeaning design, or unsound construction, or both—we have, at 
Jeast, seen the beginning of good building. It could easily be 
shown that this improvement, although the signs of it are, as yet, 
somewhat scattered, is the result of conviction and effort, not of 
accident; that it is a growth, and not a fashion. If it should appear 
on examination, to spring from the thought and labor of several men 
working quite independently, and not from the influence of any 
single one, to be diffused, and not the work of a clique or school, 
this ought to please us better and to be more reassuring to us; it 
would prove that the public is being educated, and that the growth 
is from a root, and not a mere implanted graft. 

Perhaps some will think it is too early to hunt for signs of Spring, 
and will declare that the bluebird we announce has sung out of 
season, and that these crocuses are over bold; but objectors will 
remember that we do not say the Spring is come, but only that, as 
the up-country people have it, the back of the Winter is broken. 
Our bluebird may die, perhaps, and build no nest; these flowers 
may be covered with an April snow; but, for all that, the bird and 
the flower belong to the Spring, and when they come she is near. 
The record of what has been done here in architecture already, would, 
no doubt, prove an interesting study, and would be worth reading. 
Indeed, it is a great pity that some of our wealthy young men with 
a taste for architecture that, at present, is only dangerous to the 
community, because it teases them perpetually to try their hand at 
what they call “original” work—it is a pity that some one of these 
gentlemen would not put us all under obligations to him by visit- 
ing the older-settled portions of our country, and measuring the 
few interesting examples of brick and wooden architecture that the 
vandal hand of “taste,” and the less cruel hand of time, have left 
us, There is an old church in Hingham, Massachusetts, if not the 
oldest, then among the oldest, churches in the country. It ought 
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to be carefully measured and drawn-out, for it is not only very 
agreeably designed externally, but the plan is peculiar, and the 
construction of the roof presents some interesting points. If no 
individual will do this from enthusiasm, then perhaps the Institute 
of Architects will set some one at the task, and publish the result 
in a special monograph. Then, beside, there are the few wooden 
houses of the last century, left in such old towns as Gloucester, 
Massachusetts; houses that, to our thinking, have never been sur- 
passed in this country in elegance of proportion, comfort of inter- 
nal arrangement, or the purity of their ornamentation, although 
this last belongs to a poor period. There were three of these 
houses when we knew the beloved old town, and we presume that 
two of them are still standing and good for another hundred years, 
They belonged to Mr. Hough, to Dr. Dale,and to Captain Low. In 
the terrible fire of 1864, Mr. Hough’s house, though saved, was 
seriously injured, and Captain Low’s had to be blown up to pre- 
vent the spread of the flames. Here and there in our older cities, 
are to be found wooden spires, like that of the Old South Church 
in Boston, or cupolas, like that of the present New York Post- 
office, which show a man of taste and perception doing his best in 
a narrow field and with poor materials. Boston and Philadelphia 
preserve the most of these indications of a good day in the past, 
but New York, which had them in plenty, has been so flowed over 
by the stream of emigration and changing populations that her 
architecture has shifted back and forth, and taken all shapes, like 
the sand at the bottom of our bay. 

Hardly anywhere in the country, howev-r, is the study of the 
earlier building necessary to understand the building of the pres- 
ent. It cannot be said that there has been a growth, as in the 
older countries, from rudiments modified by successive occupations. 
Rarely, except in New York, has there been more than one occu- 
pation. The emigrants brought with them the architectural ideas 
of their time and country, and reproduced them in literal copies, 
carrying their desire to see home repeated so far as to import the 
very bricks from England and Holland, but they did not improve 
upon their models. Hardly ever were they able, in fact, to do 
more than copy in miniature and with diminished ornamentation, 
the buildings, houses, churches, halls, they had left over seas. 
Then came the Revolution with its eight years of education, 
development, discipline; a time of hardship and poverty, suffering 
and loss, in which art and literature, learning and science, died in 
their birth, or lived a starved and dwindled life, and architecture 
had no better chance than the rest. After this came the “ classi- 
cal” mania, a pale reflection of the affectations of the French 
“First Empire,’ with its make-believe worship of Greece and 
Nome; and then came—nothing, and then, to-day. We laugh at 
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the “classical period,” with its wooden pediments, its porticos of 

wooden pillars, and its dread of chimueys ; but it was a fatal period, 

for all its folly. It established itself among us as the “official 
style;” gave us Washington Capitols, Patent Offices, Treasury 
Buildings, Girard College, United States Banks, Custom Houses, 
and keeps on giving them; to-day, even, builds us a new County 
House, pedimented and pilastered a la mode, and, in all likelihood, 
will give us a new Post-Oflice in the same style. 

The period that followed the classical mania was one of transition. 
All the people who had money to build with, built pediments and 
pillars, of stone if they could afford it, which, thank heaven, very 
few of them could—otherwise, of wood, painted to look as much 
like stone as possible. If our readers remember, there was also a 
little spurt of philo-Egyptianism here and there, which left traces 
of itself in our “ Tombs,” and in the entrance gate of Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, over whose sham, wooden sublimity Fanny Kemble, in 
her piquant and clever “Journal,” bursts out into an honest fit of 
indignation. Beside these there were standing, till lately, a few pri- 
vate houses, their doors guarded by Sphynxes, and their fronts stuck 
about with cheerful emblems—scarabei, winged globes, dog-headed 
Anubis, Thoth, Ammon, and lotus. but this was mere pedantry 
and affectation; the whim of rich people, who, as usual, did not 
know what to do with their money. As for the great body of the 
people, if they had to build, they followed the true Gradgrind style, 
four walls and a roof, with holes for light and air, and larger holes 
for ingress and egress. Of architectural design, of beauty, of taste 
—from Dan to Beersheba all was barren. 

At that time it would have been hard to prophecy from what 
quarter the next moulding influence would come, If a man had 
looked to culture, refinement, general education, to produce it, he 
might have supposed that Boston would be the true east for that 
sunrising ; but, from first to last, the arts owe almost nothing to 
Boston, and the omens in that quarter are all as unfavorable to-day 
as ever they were. If art could be suckled on theories, all would 
go well with her in that pleasant Massachusetts country, but neither 
art nor artists thrive there. If by chance an artist gets born there, 
he has this choice presented very early; To jilt the muse, to starve, 
or to come to New York. If he be rich, he goes to Paris, gets airs, 
und comes back to sing monotonously for the rest of his days, 
“There is no art but French art, and Couture is, its prophet.” 
Therefore it happened that, though at the period we speak of, Dame 
Nature was doing a good many blessed deeds in Massachusetts ; 
might have been seen in the twilight, if one had had eyes, leaning 

on a rail fence and musing over Concord; or, in bright, Summer 
days, ripening the huckleberriesin the sunny Lexington pastures for 
the little tow-head Socrates, that he might earn his Greek Testa- 
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ment by picking them; or smiling—such a smile !—as she swung in 
the crescent moon over that Brook Farm of hers; yet the man 
she needed for this work was a slip she tended in another field. 

They called him Downing the nursery-man’s boy; that black- 
eyed, black-haired lad, sitting studious over his books in the Mont- 
gomery Academy, helping his father and elder brother in the nurse- 
ry, or botanizing with affable, enthusiastic De Liederer, consul from 
the Netherlands, over the low-lying Newburgh hills. A poor boy, 
son of poor parents, with no advantages, few acquaintances, few 
books; this was nature’s instrument to waken our people to a de- 
sire for beauty and grace. For, before these things can be, they 
must be desired. And Downing’s books had much to do with 
teaching us to desire them. 

Nature has a snubbing way with her at times; can do unkindest 
things. One has to put up with much from her, to forgive broken 
promises, to stand tearful or aghast over her double meanings found 
out too late; to be brave when she passes by with crowns for others 
twisted from the laurels he himself has planted. She played false 
to this boy of hers, as she has done with many another. She gave 
him a yearning desire for the true, the beautiful and the good ; 
planted the seed deep in his heart, saw it burst the ground, saw leaf 
atter leaf unfold, and then, as if she had wearied of the play, took 
wing, and left him, and went about her other errands, Thus de- 
serted, young Downing had to look about him for what help lay 
nearest, and as ill-luck would have it, he found the very worst ad- 
visers close at hiselbow. Tor he was not a genius; if he had becn, 
then everything would have been different. Then Nature might 
have gone or stayed. Ie would have given her snub for snub: ge- 
nius converts difficulties to helps, makes something out of nothing. 
Downing had not genius, but he had talent of a rare kind, and bet- 
ter, perhaps, than talent, he had a clear purpose, and a strong will. 
There were reasons why for some things he must be dependent on 
others. His education had been only partial. Things essential to 
success in the path he had chosen, he did not have. He could 
not draw, for instance ; could not ever draw a straight line. Others 
then, must draw for him. Yet the mechanics who worked for him 
said that he could always describe with admirable clearness what 
le wanted made, and his eye was so true, that he spied faults with- 
out the aid of compass or rule. He had a nature of great sensi- 
tiveness to form and color; he had great self-reliance; he had a 
thirst to learn that he might teach ; and it is no slight praise to say 
that from the first, no man can point to an opportunity within his 
reach and say, “This he missed, this he neglected.” 

The real value of Downing’s work, was not in his positive teach- 
ings, for, if he had lived, he must have supplanted, net merely sup- 
plemented these by better teachings; it was in the impetus he gave 
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to the love of beauty, to culture, to the arts that make nome beau- 
tiful. Ilenry IV said, he wished that every French peasant might 
have a fowl in his pot. Downing, though no king, wished a better 
wish, and followed it with a deed. He planted a flower in every 
poor man’s garden, Perhaps, after all, we must take back some- 
thing of what we have said against Nature. It may be, if she had 
made Downing finer, trained him choicer, given him wiser teachers, 
he might have failed to do his peculiar task. For that task was 
not to teach the taught, to set wealth at new ways of spending 
money, to widen the domain of luxury. It was a much higher work 
than this, It was to infuse into the whole mass of the people a 
love of flowers and trees, a love of home, and a desire to make 
home lovable, a desire for a better practical way of living, so as to 
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get the substantial way of living; and no doubt he saw, as well as 


we, that until the whole people came to be of this mind, and to de- 
sire these things, the higher teacher, the artist, must work in vain, 

It may well he that had Downing been asked, when young, 
whether he thought more would be gained by teaching the rich 
and educated than by teaching the poor and the untaught, he 
would have given the answer that his life did not give. It would 
be wrong to say, out of mere compliment, that, in the beginning, 
his sympathies were with the poor and the ignorant, or even with 
“the working class,” as we must call them, for lack of a better 
name. The glimpses that he caught of the possible refinements and 
elegance of life in the houses of a few rich people of real education 
and culture intoxicated him for atime; not less, the aroma that 
breathed from the pages of certain books, suggesting a refinement 
higher still. But this intoxication was necessary to him. Te 
needed to look very far beyond his actual surroundings; to know 
that there was another kind of life, that something better than 
bread and water is in God’s storehouse, that the earth has better 
crops than beets and turnips, that beauty is a common possession, 
and not the exclusive property of the rich and wise. 

Certain noses will involuntarily turn up in these later days if a 
man venture to allude approvingly to Downing’s books on archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening ; worse still, if he happen to speak 
of the houses he built. But there is nothing surprising if we have 
outgrown the actual performance of the teacher. Architecture in 
England owes an immeasurable debt to Welby Pugin: he had a 
flaming zeal that outran his own capacity, and worked by the 
hands of every young architect in the kingdom to lay the corner 
stone of the revived art of building. Yet Welby Pugin has left 
nothing really good in architecture behind him. Downing was not 
Pugin, nor, as an artist, to be named in the same day; but he had 
all Pugin’s zeal in his own world, and did, every day, the best he 
could. Ife set an immense number of Americans thinking, and so 
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catholic was he that he sought out and welcomed every one who 
could contribute anything to help on the work. The first books he 
got hold of—and there were no better within his reach to be bor- 
rowed or bought—were the old men, Repton, Price, and—Heaven 
save the mark !—Loudon! He believed in Loudon a long while— 
Loudon who had not the first word of any Gospel—and, worse than 
this, he came under the cruel claw of . It would be scandal- 
ous to name him, and, yet, for his evil deeds, he well deserves it. 
His epitaph is writ; tis Vanbrugh’s: 
Lie heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee! 

But, then, he is not yet ready for his epitaph; he still eats, and 
drinks, and sleeps, and puts on clothes. This it is not civil to re- 
gret; but we may, with reason, regret that he still builds, still in- 
sists on shutting us up in donjons and fortresses, sets us at dinner 
in vaulted halls, and keeps us waiting at our front doors till the 
porteullis be raised. What discomfort he has caused, and will 
cause, till his medieval spirit shall be at rest! What heaps of 
money he has wasted, and worse, what numbers he has disgusted 
with architecture! Yet, for a long time, Downing treated this 
person with great respect and consideration, acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to him, put his designs into his books, and recommended 
him to his friends. The best that we can say for him in this matter 
is, that he did not continue long the victim of this infatuation. 

But, as we have said, Downing’s actual work need not trouble 
us: ’tis his influence that makes his name worthy to be remembered, 
He left no single work, no beautiful house, no permanently-valuable 
book; but there is no beautiful house built here in our day, there 
is no garden that. woos the Summer, that does not owe something 
to his memory; his name must long be spoken by Americans with 
affectionate respect. 

What Downing did for us, then, was to stimulate the public 
mind to a desire for a better material way of life. He made us 
want better houses—more convenient, better built, prettier, with 
bay windows, gardens, slips of lawn, and good fruit in plenty. He 
had that eloquence that he made a man or woman believe that 
everything beautiful lay just within reach. It seemed the most 
feasible thing in the world to build a house, and nothing was ever 
seen like the way the vines would run over it, the roses glow on the 
lawn, and the trees you only planted yesterday bear fruit to-morrow. 
Of course all sorts of people indulged in these bewitching ex- 
periments, and a great many failed from sheer greenness and stu- 
pidity. Also, a great many succeeded, and even the dull ones often 
laid a foundation for clever ones to prosper on. The end was, that 
the first point in education was gained. The pupil was interested. 
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To-day, it seems to us, the architects are again in advance of the 
public. The architects have taken a great stride in the last fifteen 
years. Mr. Downing taught the general public; he hardly in- 
fluenced a single architect. The sudden growth in the profession is 
owing to several causes. First, individual minds were powerfully 
stimulated by Ruskin, Then there came over seas a few strong, 
able, individual men who taught by word and work. Calvert Vaux, 
Leopold Eidlitz, Wrey Mould—there is a great debt of gratitude 
due these men. Then there was the general stimulus of competi- 
tion and of intercourse, the enlarging effects of travel, photographs 
and books, our young, ambitious men sharing in the new-born 
enthusiasm of their contemporaries in England and France. 

The architects, then, such of them as deserve the name—and their 
number is quite respectable—are becoming established in good 
methods of building, in true principles of design ; they are studious, 
reflecting, ambitious to link their names to worthy work; already 
many of them have done so. But the public has not so high a 
standard, and seems to care very little for good work. Here it is, 
to speak candidly, that the negative influences of Downing’s work 
are felt almost as positive evil. He did not throw his weight 
strongly, clearly on the side of good, faithful architecture. He was 
eager, first of all, for pretty, tasteful results, and showed how they 
might be produced at the least expense to serve temporary ends. 
We firmly believe that had he lived he would have come to think 
differently ; but we know, too well, that this was what he thought 
and what he taught. This is why his books are outworn so soon, 
and why the young architects to-day hold them in small esteem. 
They served a certain use, but they lacked the vitality that is given 
by a principle. In the case of Pugin, it is true he left no monu- 
mental work, true that he set up for admiration a bad period, a 
dull and tasteless time; but his vitality consists in the fact that he 
is identified with the teachings of good principles; he stood for 
earnest, truthful work; he was always hammering away at the 
necessity for sound, honest construction. The particular application 
of his principles is of no account with us to-day, but his principles 
are everlasting ; they are opposed to all sham and deceit. 

It is true that our architecture is in a bad way. We are building 
as badly as we can, and as ugly as we can. The other day they 
took down and carted off two old landmarks of New York—St. 
Thomas’ Church and Stuyvesant Hall. Certainly these were ugly 
structures ; but are the buildings that will go up in their places like 
to be a whit better? Miss Jones gives yesterday’s bonnet to her 
maid, and laughs to herself at the figure the creature will cut in 
“the horrid old thing.” Are we to suppose that to-day’s fashion 
which Sophie Sonst or Marie has just opened has any advantage 
over the discarded top-knot, except that of newness? Look at the 
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new Academy of Music; look at the proposed Cranston Hotel, the 
new County House, Mr. Beecher’s Church, the proposed Catholic 
Cathedral; ’tis hardly unfair to say—look at the new Post Office. 
Can we build worse than these things? A few excellent buildings 
prove that this is the fault of the public, and not of the architect. 
The Corn Exchange and the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the work 
of Eidlitz; the New York Academy of Design, by Wight; 
Mould’s churches—“ All Souls,” “ The Holy Trinity,” the Presby- 
terian Church in Forty-second Street, and his Parish School at- 
tached to Trinity Chapel—these, with, perhaps, Trinity Chapel, by 
the younger Upjohn, and various smaller buildings by other men, 
are proof enough that if good work were called for, it could easily 
be supplied. The fault of our not having good buildings lies, we 
are convinced, wholly with the public and with the committees that 
represent the public. Take a single example. The trustees of Mr, 
Beecher’s church called for plans for a new building. Many were 
sent in, among them one by Mr. Mould, a strikingly original work, 
not merely beautiful and interesting, as is everything that he pro- 
duces, but remarkable even for him—a design whose inventiveness 
and fitness of adaptation would have made it noticed anywhere. 
Yet this design was not so much as considered, and we are told by 
an architect who has no personal reason for his admiration, that he, 
in vain, tried to get the committee to consider it. Well, we all 
know what is the result of this committee’s labors, This is only 
one example, but they lie thick about us. Here are three great 
public buildings about to be erected—a new building for the War 
Department at Washington, a new Capitol at Albany, a new Fost 
Office in New York. Does any one believe that we stand any 
chance of getting a good building in either of these cases? Im- 
mensely costly buildings we shall get, that we may safely reckon 
on, but nothing good to look at. The new Post Office will only 
shut off a little more of our scanty napkin of blue sky, and smirk 
with some unmeaning phiz or other—“ Classic ” or “ Renaissance ”— 
at the pretentious and ugly, because unsuitable “ Herald” Office 
over the way. The truth is that we must wait still longer before 
the public will be in a position to demand good buildings for its 
money. We are not educated up to the point where we can take 
no pleasure in uffmeaning ornament, in crude plans, in flimsy con- 
struction. It needs that we be made to feel, in what is called a 
practical way, the evils of bad building, the solid advantage of 
good building. Perhaps the late developments with regard to in- 
surance may do something to hasten the day of better things. But 
it must necessarily be slow work. It cannot be denied that the 
best teachers would be first-rate buildings, well planned, beautiful 
in design. ‘The few that have already been erected here have been 
of great service in stimulating thought and pointing out a better 
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way. But the fact that the architects themselves are moving in 
the matter of the public education, that they are combining 
their efforts to persuade the public to look at the subject of archi- 
tecture from a higher point than it has been accustomed to— 
these things are matters for sincere congratulation; and not the 
least encouraging element in the prospect is, that these move- 
ments are the drawing together of influences hitherto separate, and 
working, if not in opposition, yet apart and solitary, but now brought 
together out of a common conviction. The professional tour of 
observation which Mr. W. Ware is now making through England 
—sent out, we believe, by the American Institute of Architects 
—promises to have happy results. Everywhere he has been 
received with generous cordiality, and all opportunity freely given 
him to know what has been accomplished and what is being done, 
in the revival of architecture in England. He has himself, whenever 
it has seemed to be desirable, addressed the architects at their vari- 
ous social and professional meetings, and by his good sense, mod- 
esty, and tact, has done much to excite an interest in the work of 
our own men. Nor has the result of his visit, thus far, been con- 
fined to good wishes and sympathy ; an interchange of ideas and 
productions has also been begun, The Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects has sent out to the American Institute, through Mr. Ware, 
copies of all its papers, reports of proceedings, monographs, etc., 
and added to these a large collection of architectural photographs, 
drawings, and tracings of the works of its members, among whom 
are to be found every architect of note and ability in the United 
Kingdom. The American Institute has not been slow to respond 
to these expressions of good will. It is preparing to make the best 
return in its power, by sending to England a collection of photo- 
graphs and drawings representing the progress of the profession 
in America. This will not be done in any narrow or exclusive 
spirit, nor will any attempt be made to give a more favorable 
impression of our condition than would be just, by sending only 
the best that has been accomplished here. Invitations have been 
sent to all the architects who are in any way entitled to the name, 
to send either drawings, or photographs and tracings of drawings, 
of their best work, to the Secretary of the Institute, in New York, 
for transmission to England, The response to this invitation has, 
thus far, been general, and there is every prospect that a large 
portfolio wiil be collected. One great advantage of this proceed- 
ing will be, that our architects will, for the first time, submit their 
work to competent judgment, and get a verdict on it worth con- 
sidering. And it is much to be desired that the intercourse thus 
happily begun between American architects and those of England, 
should be extended to the French, among whom a movement 
is taking place, similar to that going on in England, but 
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under far abler leadership. England has no architect the equal of 
Viollet-le-Duc, as distinguished for his learning and scholarship as 
for his professional skill, and who, by his enthusiasm, his energy, 
and wonderful industry, is doing the work of many men in regen- 
erating architecture in France, and helping it to regain its ancient 
glory. His “Dictionary of Architecture” and his “ Conversa- 
tions on Architecture,” are already influencing our younger men, and 
sowing the seeds of higher teaching than has yet come to us from any 
quarter. At home his influence has been great enough to produce 
an actual revolution, and give a serious blow to the school that 
has, thus far, arrogated to itself the name of “ French,” and which 
is responsible, both here and abroad, for much of the degeneracy 
that architecture has fallen into. It is greatly to be wished that 
our American Institute of Architecture should ally itself with this 
important movement, and bring it in some way more directly to 
bear upon our young scholars. There would be no danger, in 
doing this, that we should hazard our prospect of developing a 
style of architecture suited to our wants as a people living an indi- 
vidual and peculiar life, under new conditions of climate and tem- 
perature; for the excellence of M. Viollet-le-Duc consists in the prac- 
tical character of his teachings, in the fact that they are founded, 
not on whim or fashion, but on principles, and that they are not 
formal nor degenerate, but enthusiastic and creative. They will 
not teach our young men to design in a particular style or school ; 
but they lay a broad foundation on which to design well what- 
ever may be required, to be governed in design by the eternal laws 
of common sense and nature. We have already had too much of 
one kind of French influence, and too many bad buildings have 
been designed, and too many built, in the style which the present 
Emperor—whose taste is of a very low order—has made fashion- 
able, but which, happily, he has not succeeded in making national. 
Now let us enter into sympathy with the real France—the France 
of intelligence, progress—and enthusiasm, and learn what she can 
teach us of the true principles of building. And let us trust that 
by another decade, when these buildings that do so little credit to 
our culture, and are in such ludicrous contrast to the metropolitan 
claim we so loudly make, shall be tumbled down to make room 
for others, the public will show its growth in refinement and in- 
telligence by demanding structures in their place that will repre- 
sent its highest class, its most thoughtful, its best taught—struc- 
tures built, not to be pulled down, but to endure—to become a part 
of our civil and national life, landmarks of our history, fit servants 
for our noblest uses, silent and venerable teachers of things not to 


be forgotten or despised. 
CLARENCE Cook. 








GENERAL WASHINGTON’S NEGRO BODY-SERV ANT. 


A BroGrapuicaL SKETCH. 


rQQNUE stirring part of this celebrated colored man’s life properly 

began with his death—that is to say, the notable features of 
his biography begin with the first time he died. He had been lit- 
tle heard of up to that time, but since then we have never ceased to 
hear of him; we have never ceased to hear of him at stated, un- 
failing intervals. His was a most remarkable career, and I have 
thought that its history would make a valuable addition to our 
biographical literature. Therefore, I have carefully collated the 
materials for such a work, from authentic sources, and here present 
them to the public. I have rigidly excluded from these pages 
everything of a doubtful character, with the object in view of in- 
troducing my work into the schools for the instruction of the youth 
of my country. 

The name of the famous body-servant of General Washington 
was George. After serving his illustrious master faithfully for half 
a century, and enjoying throughout this long term his high regard 
and confidence, it became his sorrowful duty at last to lay that 
beloved master to rest in his peaceful grave by the Potomac. Ten 
years afterward—in 1809—full of years and honors, he died him- 
self, mourned by all who knew him. The Boston “ Gazette” of 
that date thus refers to the event : 

_George, the favorite body-servant of the lamented Washington, died in 
Richmond, Va., last Tuesday, at the ripe age of 95 years. His intellect was un- 
impaired, and his memory tenacious, up to within a few minutes of his decease. 
He was present at the second installation of Washington as President, and also 
at his funeral, and distinctly remembered all the prominent incidents connected 
with those noted events. 

From this period we hear no more of the favorite body-servant 
of General Washington until May, 1825, at which time he died 
again. A Philadelphia paper thus speaks of the sad occurrence: 

At Macon, Ga., last week, a colored man named George, who was the favorite 
body-servant of General Washington, died, at the advanced age of 95 years. 
Up to within a few hours of his dissolution he was in full possession of all his 
faculties, and could distinctly recollect the second installation of Waslington, 
his death and burial, the surrender of Cornwallis, the battle of Trenton, the 
griefs and | ardships of Valley Forge, etc. Deceased was followed to the grave 
by the ent re population of Macon. 

On the Fourth of July, 1830, and also of 1834 and 1836, the 
subject of this sketch was exhibited in great state upon the rostrum 
of the orator of the day, and in November of 1840, he died again, 
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The St. Louis “Republican” of the 25th of that month spoke as 
follows: 

ANOTHER RELIC OF THE REVOLUTION GoNE.—George, once the favorite 
body-servant of General Washington, died yesterday at the house of Mr. John 
Leavenworth, in this city, at the venerable age of 95 years. He was in the full 
possession of his faculties up to the hour of his death, and distinctly recollected 
the first and second installations and death of President Washington, the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, the battles of Trenton and Monmouth, the sufferings of 
the patriot army at Valley Forge, the proclamation of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, the speech of Patrick Henry in the Virginia House of Delegates, and 
many other old-time reminiscences of stirring interest. Few white men die 
lamented as was this aged negro. The funeral was very largely attended. 


During the next ten or eleven years the subject of this sketch 
appeared at intervals at Fourth of July celebrations in various 
parts of the country, and was exhibited upon the rostrum with 
flattering success. But in the Fall of 1855 he died again. The 
California papers thus speak of the event : 

ANOTHER .OLD HERO GoneE.—Died, at Dutch Flat, on the 7th of March, 
George (once the confidential body servant of General Washington), at the great 
age of 95 years. His memory, which did not fail him till the last, was a won- 
derful storehouse of interesting reminiscences. He could distinctly recollect 
the first and second installations and death of President Washington, the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, the battles of Trenton and Monmouth, and Bunker Hill, 
the proclamation of the Declaration of Independence, and Braddock’s Defeat. 
George was greatly respected in Dutch Flat, and it is estimated that there were 
10,000 people present at his funeral. 


The last time the subject of this sketch died, was in June, 1864; 
and until we learn the contrary, it is just to presume that he died 
permanently this time. The Michigan papers thus refer to the 
sorrowful event: 

ANOTHER CHERISHED REMNANT OF THE REVOLUTION GONE.—George, a 
colored man, and once the favorite body servant of General Washington, died 
in Detroit last week at the patriarchal age of 95 years. To the moment of his 
death his intellect was unclouded, and he could distinctly remember the first 
and second installations and death of Washington, the surrender of Cornwallis, 
the battles of Trenton and Monmouth, and Bunker Hill, the proclamation of 
the Declaration of Independence, Braddock’s Defeat, the throwing over of the 
tea in Boston harbor, and the landing of the Pilgrims. He died greatly 
respected, and was followed to the grave by a vast concourse of people. 


The faithful old servant is gone! We shall never see him more, 
until he turns up again. He has closed his long and splendid career 
of dissolution, for the present, and sleeps peacefully, as only they 
sleep who have earned their rest. He was in all respects a remark- 
able man. He held his age better than any celebrity that has fig- 
ured in history; and the longer he lived the stronger aad longer 
his memory grew. If he lives to die again, he will distinctly 
recollect the discovery of America. 

The above résumé of his biography I believe to be substantially 
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correct, although it is possible that he may have died once or 
twice in obscure places where the event failed of newspaper notori- 
ety. One fault I find in all notices of his death which I have 
quoted, and this ought to be corrected. In them he uniformly and 
impartially died at the age of 95. This could not have been. He 
might have done that once, or maybe twice, but he could not have 
continued it indefinitely. Allowing that when he first died, he 
died at the age of 95, he was 151 years old when he died last, in 
1864. But his age did not keep pace with his recollections. When 
he died the last time, he distinctly remembered the landing of the 
Pilgrims, which took place in 1620, He must have been about 
twenty years old when he witnessed that event; wherefore it is 
safe to assert that the body servant of General Washington was 
in the neighborhood of two hundred and sixty or seventy yéars old 
when he departed this life finally. 

Having waited a proper length of time, to see if the subject of 
this sketch had gone from us reliably and irrevocably, I now pub- 
lish his biography with confidence, and respectfully offer it to a 
mourning Nation. 

Mark Twarn. 


P. S.—I see by the papers that this infamous old fraud has just 
died again, in Arkansas. This makes six times that he is known to 
have died, and always in a new place. The death of Washington’s 
body servant has ceased to be a novelty; its charm is gone; the 
people are tired of it; let it cease. This well-meaning but mis- 
guided negro has now put six different communities to the expense 
of burying him in state, and has swindled tens of thousands of peo- 
ple into following him to the grave under the delusion that a select 
and peculiar distinction was being conferred upon them. Let him 
stay buried for good now; and let that newspaper suffer the 
severest censure that shall ever, in all future time, publish to the 
world that General Washington’s favorite colored body-servant 
has died again. 
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[* Chatham street, New York City, between the City Hall and 

the Bowery, there used (9 be an old anatomical museum, from 
the second story window of which came continuously, since a time 
to which the memory of young men runneth not to the contrary, the 
monotonous tones of a hand-organ. It was turned by a dim-eyed, 
and almost deaf old man—the deafness in this instance, being his 
gain rather than his misfortune—and from early morning till the 
time of the closing of the shops, he never left it except to partake 
hastily of his frugal meal. Davy after day, for years, the passers-by 
heard those slow old tunes, droning out, apparently slower and 
slower, as though on the point of dying away, and yet never ceas- 
ing. Possibly this man had begun his working life at that organ, 
and had passed his prime, and grown old and deaf earning his daily 
bread—and not much more—by this daily mechanical turning of a 
crank. It led one to wonder why the living and the thinking force 
residing in the body of a man, should be cheaper than any unintel- 
ligent power of steam, or wind, or water that could be chained to 
turn this crank ; and why a human being, “noble in reason, infinite 
in faculties, in form and moving express and admirable, in action 
like an angel, in apprehension like a god,” should become so utter 
an automaton, with no opportunity on earth for any better work. 
It led one to wonder whether this man’s mother, in the joy at his 
unfolding reason, had ever thought of the purpose for which he was 
born—te be a mere machine, a substitute in the present for the per- 
petual motion of the future. But, in more practical mood, dismis- 
sing these sentimental fancies, the writer did intend to go in and 
talk with him some day, at the interval when he ate his cold lunch 
from his dinner pail—so long a motion of the crank to buy so little 
and unsatisfactory exercise to the jaws—and see whether, after all, 
under this machine life, one might not find a man there still, a rare 
man too, full of the memories and histories of all the tunes of half 
a century, that he had ground out of that organ, and that had come 
to him in the successive editions of the song books. He might tell 
us what songs had been popular, how they had risen and waned in 
public favor, what local events, what queer by-words, what jokes 
pertinent to the day, but now forgotten, had been sung by the 
merry people of the time. Some songs had no doubt been suddenly 
popular, and had as quickly passed to obscurity, while others, like 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “ Yankee Doodle,” had always been on 
his list. It would be curious to know how one song succeeded 
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another in favor, to know what time “ Old Dan Tucker,” “Oh, Sa- 
sannah!” “The Old Folks at Home,” “Old Dog Tray,” “ The Sil- 
ver Moon,” “Jordan is a Hard Road to Travel,” “ Out of the Wil- 
derness,” “ Dixie,” and “John Brown,” held the public ear. He did 
not live to play the “Cruel War,” nor “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
nor to tell me this history of songs; and the treasures of his poor 
old head were lost to me and to the public forever. No doubt the 
owners of the museum turned their proprietorship of him to the 
best possible account after his death by having his skeleton proper- 
ly prepared for preservation, and hung up among their other ana- 
tomical curiosities. 

It is surprising that it should be so, and yet it is probable, that 
the greater number of the songs which this old man played on the 
organ during the years which he turned it, were written by one 
man—Stephen Collins Foster. 

Whether it is or is not true that poets are born, not made, it is 
certainly true that musicians are born. It would seem as though 
sometimes a human organism became possessed of a spirit of music, 
wresting it from all the ordinary routine of human life, to be 
simply the instrument from which should be poured forth strange 
and magical melodies. Thus we hear of children, of blind persons, 
of a poor, uneducated colored boy, possessing musical taste and 
touch that are wonderful. With something like the same thought 
we are compelled to read the life of America’s great song com- 
poser, a gifted and wayward man, born with a genius that has made 
itself felt wherever songs are sung, and yet living an eccentric and 
unfortunate life. He was born, as we learn froma sketch by Mr. Geo. 
W. Birdseye, July 4, 1826, in Pittsburg, and died January 13, 
1864, in the New York Hospital, to which place he had been 
removed from the American Hotel in the Bowery. At the age of 
seven years he learned to play the flageolet without lessons. His 
first song was “Oh Susannah,” published by Peters, of Cincinnati; 
his second, “Open thy Lattice, Love,” published by George Willis, 
of Baltimore, both in 1842, when he was only sixteen years of age. 
It is said that his first successful effort at composition was inspired 
bya band of negro minstrels performing in his native town. Going 
home with their melodies ringing in his mind, he wrote that wild 
piece of nonsense called the “ Camptow n Races, ” with its jingling 
chorus of “Du da, du da, da.” “Old Uncle Nei 1,” from his pen, 
was published in 1846. From that time onward he wrote a won- 
derful series of songs. The works of ali the other American com- 
posers together, up to the year 1864, will not equal those of Foster 
in the degree of their popularity. Among his songs are, for 
instance, “Old Folks at Home,” “Massa’s in the cold, cold 
Ground,” Old Dog Tray,” “Nellie was a Lady,” “ Ellen Bayne,” 
“Jennie with the Light Brown Hair,” “Oh, Boys! Carry me 
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long,” “ Jenny’s Coming o’er the Green,” “ Beautiful Dreamer,” 
“Maggie by my side,” “I see her stiil inmy Dreams,” “ Nelly Bly,” 
“Come where my love lies dreaming,” “Fairy Belle,” ete. 

Their music was irresistible; it scemed to flash from heart to 
heart, like the electricity upon the wire. There is nothing in old 
fables telling of the mysterious influences of music more marvellous 
than the magic by which the songs of Foster made themselves 
popular. It was not the result of puffery or advertising. The 
greater number of the best of his songs, after he came to New 
York, were composed in the back room—the bar-room—of an old 
grocery store at the northwest corner of Hester and Christie streets. 
He used to lounge there at a board table, and when his money be- 
came low, he would take a piece of brown wrapping paper, and 
prepare to compose a song. He first hummed the tune to himself; 
it may have been ringing in his head for two or three days before, 
but the immediate necessity of the hour had not compelled him to 
put it to paper. He would draw his bars and jot down his notes, 
and then, still humming it, compose the words. The air came first 
—the air being by far the more important. Yet the words always 
bore intimate relation to, and were consonant with, the spirit of 
the music. There were a number of words for which he hada 
peculiar fancy, especially “dreaming” and “melody,” which occur 
in his songs with remarkable frequency. The name he loved best 
was Jenny—the name of his wife. He loved to sing his own songs, 
and his favorite was “Jenny’s Coming o’er the Green.” Beside 
writing words and music, he sometimes attempted to sketch the 
illustrated covers necessary to published music, but was not very 
successful. One day he took a sketch of “ Willie’s Return,” for the 
cover of the song “ Willie, We Have Missed You,” to the engraver, 
who, grievously mistaking its character, said, “ Ah! another comic 
song, Mr. Foster?” Foster tore the sketch to fragments, and 
never attempted anything of the kind afterward, One of his last 
songs was “ Willie has Gone to the War.” He died too soon to 
give us any very popular war-song; and others have occupied if 
not filled his place. He married, in Pittsburg, a daughter of the 
late Dr. McDougall. He has a daughter living. During his life 
Foster must have written as many as two hundred and fifty songs. 
Upon some of his songs he obtained large percentages, but during 
the latter part of his life he would sell them for a few dollars, 
though one of them was sometimes sufticient to make a small for- 
tune for its publisher. It mattered little to him so long as he was 
able to sustain life. 

He deserved, and might have received, if he had desired, the 
honor which society would have been glad to lavish upon one who 
had so lightened the burden of daily life, so soothed the souls of the 
sick and weary, so intensified the language of love, sorrow, and 
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mirth. His music is for all who have music in their souls; it is the 
heart and not the educated ear that interprets it. 

It is related that an English poet while on a journey, seeing a 
country serving maid reading his poems, exclaimed: “ This is fame.” 
But Foster could not have walked in the street—could not have at- 
tended a place of amusement, or an evening entertainment where 
music was one of the attractions—could scarcely have travelled to 
the remotest country place, without being likely to hear his own 
music there. It was played on every kind of instrument, sung and 
whistled by young men and maidens, business men and matrons, 
old men and children, by all classes of society, and in all sorts of 
scenes and places. Yet, but few of those who so loved the music, 
ever knew anything of its author. Was it an exquisite pleasure to 
hear thus on every hand, in all his walks, the songs that had origin 
with himself? or was it rather a painful thought that so few recog- 
nized him, or honored him for the beautiful strains that had found 
their sympathetic way into every heart, and set every tongue invol- 
untarily trilling their music ? 

Among the popular composers of music of the present day are 
J. R. Thomas, composer of “Down by the River Side I Stray,” 
“The Cottage by the Sea,” “ Happy be thy Dreams,” “ Beautiful Isle 
of the Sea,” “Down by the Gate,” “Fishes in the Sea,” “Tis but 
a Little Faded Flower,” ete.; George F. Bristow; Mrs. Parkhurst, 
composer of “Sweet Evelina,” ete.; Mathias Keller, composer of 
the “ American Hymn,” “ Mother, oh Sing me to Rest,” “ Fairest 
and Rarest,” “ Afloat on the Tide,” “ Angel Lottie,” ete.; George F. 
Root, composer of “ The Battle Cry of Freedom,” ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp,” “Just before the Battle, Mother,” “The Vacant Chair,” 
“fTazel Dell,” “Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” ete.; Henry Work, 
composer of “ Babylon is Fallen,” “Grafted into the Army,” ete. ; 
Charles Carrol Sawyer, composer of “ Mother would Comfort Me,” 
ete.; William B. Bradbury, composer of “ Marching Along,” ete. ; 
Henry Tucker, composer of ‘“ When this Cruel War is over,” ete. ; 
Theodore F. Seward, composer of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” 
“Fling it to the Breeze,” “The Land we Love,” ete.; Buckley, 
composer of “I'd choose to bea Daisy,” “The Captain with his 
Whiskers,” “Iam Dreaming,” ‘“ Come in and Shut the Door,” ete. ; 
Alice Hawthorne, which is the nom de plume of Sep. Winner, of 
Philadelphia, composer of “ Listen to the Mocking Bird,” “ What is 
Home without a Mother,” etc. ; Charles F. Thompson, composer of 
“Who will Care for Mother now,” etc.; D. D. Emmett, composer 
of “ Dixie,” and many other banjo songs; Joseph W. Turner, com- 
poser of “Mary of the Wild Moor,” ete.; Mr. Woodbury, com- 
poser of “Be Kind to the Loved Ones at Home,” ete.; J. Ernest 
Perrin, composer of “ Beware,” ete. 

Although the air of a song is actually its important feature, yet, 
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to prove that good words are also an element of success, it is only 
necessary to mention that the words of “Rock me to Sleep, 
Mother,” written by Florence Percy (Mrs. Akers), have been set 
to different music by as many as seven composers. The music 
most generally accepted is by Leslie. Among the writers of words 
for songs, are George Cooper, Mrs. M. A. Kidder, George W. Birds- 
eye, W. Dexter Smith, Jr., ete. George P. Morris was a very suc- 
cessful writer of words. . Composers, of course, frequently set to 
music the words of eminent poets, and also often write their own 
words, 

There are songs for all emotions and occasions. There are songs 
for all times and seasons. The most dramatic scenes are necessarily 
the most appropriate to music. Hence it is that there are so many 
sailing songs, and songs for the night and Summer. A Summer 
evening in the country, or on séme beautiful lake, is always pro- 
vocative of music. 

“Tt is safe to estimate,” says a recent writer, “that fully one- 
third of the most admired songs of the day have in them something 
about moonlight ; and, of course, they are only really appropriate 
when sung by moonlight. 

When stars are in the quiet sky. 
Then most I think of thee, 
wrote Bulwer many years ago, and music might be addressed in 
the same terms. Most young people of musical tastes are disposed 
to follow the advice of the lover in Moore’s poem: 
The shortest of ways 
To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 
And Summer nights are usually resonant with the songs of girls 
and boys as well as of frogs and zephyrs.” 

Our popular songs are not up to the literary mark, perhaps ; their 
sentiment is not double-refined, and even their sense is not always 
the clearest; but the masses make their choice, and while grander 
words and finer versifications are left unnoticed, these attain uni- 
versal circulation. 

There has probably been an improvement in sentiment, at least, 
in our best songs, upon those which used to be sung in the olden 
times. The most famous of those were drinking songs, of which 
the best known is, perhaps, that written by a chaplain named 
Walter De Mapes, of undue jollity, in the service of Henry IL, 
which commences : 

Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, etc. 

It may be noticed that the most popular sentimental and humor- 
ous songs in the English language are those attributed to the Irish, 
Scotch or negroes. The quaint and careless variations from the 
English words, especially in the Scottish and negro songs, seem to* 
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enhance the sentiment and make the humor more pointed. The 
songs of Moore and Burns represent the Irish and Scotch, and 
perhaps Foster will best represent negro minstrelsy as it has taken 
its prominent position in this country. Since the war, however, 
we have had gennine negro songs, taken down from the lips of freed- 
men. They exhibit a reckless and spasmodic use of language; but 
are very plaintive, and devotional. Here is a weary, and yet hope- 
ful chant that is often sung at Port Royal: 
O we'll join the forty tousand by and by 
So we will! So we will! 
We'll join de forty tousand upon de golden shore, 
And our sorrows will be gone forever more, more, more, 
So they will! 
My way is dark and cloudy, 
So it is! So it is! 
My way is dark and cloudy, 
All de day! 
And here is one with a beautiful and prayerful burden: 
Good Lord, remember me ! 
I pray my Lord, as the years roll round, 
Good Lord, remember me! 


Oh, Death, he is a little man, 

And he go from do’ to do’ ; 

And he kill some soul and he wounded some, 
And he lef’ some soul to pray. 


O Lord, remember me! 
I pray to my God as the years roll round, 
Do, Lord, remember me. 


Yet it must be said that there are some of those plaintive songs 
that are supposed to belong peculiarly to burnt-cork minstrelsy, 
which possess a charm that compensates for much of their nonsense. 
That list of bright maidens of which they tell, whose dirges are 
sung in beautitul tunes, should be, every one of them, an inspiration 
to a kind and mournful thought. Who is not better for hearing 
“ Poor Lost Lillie Dale,” “ Darling Nellie Gray,” “ Dear Evelina, 
Sweet Evelina,” “Carrie Lee,” “ Dear Annie of the Vale,” “Katy 
Darling,” and poor absurd “ Rosa Lee”? 

Dey gib her up, no power could save, 
U li ali olie, 
She ax me follow to her grave, 
Uli ali olae. 
I take her hand, twas cold as deff, 
So cold I hardly draw my breff, 
She saw my tears in sorrow flow 
And said, ‘“‘ Now don’t be foolish, Joe,” 
U lia li olae 
Rosa sleeps in Tennessee, 
Uli alio lae. 
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And “Sweet Kitty Wells”: 
When the birds were singing in the morning, 
And the myrtle and the ivy were in bloom, 


And the sun on the hill was a dawning, 
lt was then we laid her in the tomb. 

Hear what kind old Thackeray says: 

I heard a humorous balladist not long since—a minstrel with wool on his 
head, and an ultra-Ethiopian complexion, who performed a negro ballad that 
I confess moistened these spectacles ina most unexpected manner. I have gazed 
at thousands of tragedy queens dying on the stage, and expiring in appropri- 
ate blank verse, andI never wanted to wipe them. They have looked up with 
due respect be it said, at many scores of clergymen in the pulpit without being 
dimmed ; and behold a vagabond, with a corked face and a banjo, sings a little 
song, strikes a wild note, which sets the heart thrilling with happy pity. 

I am afraid that the old organ grinder already mentioned, never 
realized the power of music to incite to tears, laughter, or dancing, 
or to draw not only men, but beasts and birds to the feet of the 
player, as it has been stated in popular story. He was scarcely 
able to lure spectators enough into the museum, with all the attrac- 
tion of the e~hibition thrown into the scale, to pay its scanty ex- 
penses. Yet we hearin a hyperbolic ditty how, with no instru- 
ment but his mouth,a country boy goes out at nightfall, and charms 
all inferior animate creation with his whistling : 

Supper was over, the boy went out, 
He passed thro’ the yard and over the stile. 

The big dog barked as he went along by, 
And followed him nearly a mile. 

And he sat him down on a hickory log, 
And whistled a lively tune, this boy! 

Which took the ear of this barking dog, 
And he wagged his tail for joy ! 

The beetle stopped from pinching the fly, 
The toad in his hole stood still, 

And the tom-tit heard with a tear in his eye, 
And a fishing worm in his bill ; 

And the grasshopper said, “ I know that air, 
But I cannot whistle it so— 

The tune of the man with no hair on his head, 
Where hair ever ought to grow.” 

In the old traditions we have stories of the wondrous power of 
music, in the fables of Orpheus and Pan, and in the accounts of 
the horn of Oberon, which would make every one dance who was 
not of irreproachable character; of the harp of Sigurd, which 
caused inanimate objects to caper in the wildest confusion; of the 
Scotch Glenkindie’s harp, which would 

Harp a fish out o’ saut water, 
Or water out of a stane ; 
and of the Kandele, invented by Wiiniiméinen, the supreme god 
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of the Finnish Olympus, the harmonies of which no mortal hand 
could awaken, but which, “when the god himself touched the 
strings, accompanying it with his voice, caused the birds of the 
air, the beasts of the field and the fishes of the sea to listen at- 
tentively, while even Wiiiniméinen was himself moved to tears 
which fell like pearls down his robe.” With the grouping of many 
weird and beautiful fancies, Longfellow, in “The Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” describes his Musician: 





He lived in that ideal world 

Whose language is not speech, but song ; 
Around him evermore the throng 

Of elves and sprites their dances whirled ; 
The Stromkarl sang, the cataract hurled 
Its headlong waters from the height ; 
And mingled in the wild delight 

The scream of sea birds in their flight, 
The rumor of the forest trees, 

The plunge of the implacable seas, 

The tumult of the wind at night, 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 

Old ballads, and wild melodies 

Through mist and darkness pouring forth, 
Like Elivagar’s river flowing 

Out of the glaciers of the North. 


And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear ‘ 
Caught echoes of that Harp of Gold, 
Whose music had so weird a sound, 
The hunted stag forgot to bound, 
The leaping rivulet backward rolled, 
The birds came down from bush and tree, 
The dead came from beneath the sea, 
The maiden to the harper’s knee. 
GEORGE WAKEMAN. 




















SOME OF OUR ACTORS. 


T is often claimed that the acting of the present day is more gen- 
uine and natural than that of former generations, and that 

the modern stage, breaking up the old conventional models, has sent 
the actor to nature instead of tradition for his authority and inspi- 
ration, But it is a great mistake to confound the “ free-and-easy ” 
style of our day with that which we call “nature,”—a style 
immeasurably inferior to that consummate ert which conceals 
art, and which was once the grace and glory of the stage. It is 


‘not enough for the dramatic art to imitate nature. “ Let us have 


on the stage men and women just as we find them off the stage,” is 
the current demand, Art is not imitation. If it were merely that, 
a wax figure in a pea-jacket would be finer than the Greek Slave. 

“T have met,” said a veteran poet in my hearing once, “a good 
many actors who could spell, some who could write, but very few 
who could read.” A finished delivery is rare, indeed—that nice 
and accurate lodgment of emphasis, with the proper inflections, 
giving each word its due prominence and relation to every other. 
It illuminates the author and sets his meaning, as it were, on a hill; 
it renders even indifferent passages luminous, eloquent, and full of 
expression, Those who have heard Ellen Tree read “She never 
told her love,” will know what I mean. 

A “ pre-Raphaelite realism,” in the nonsensical cant in fashion with 
some people, is claimed for the modern actors, which the elder 
schools did net exhibit. What is this “realism?” When, a few 
years ago, Matilda Heron was turning the heads of the town, we 
all heard extravagant praise of her realism, her “truth,” her “ fideli- 
ty to nature.” Yet the stage never saw a more artificial actor, in- 
tensely elaborate, full of poses, and full of mannerisms. We found 
her out in time, and she is now coldly neglected. She lacked the 
old-time professional art. She was only successful in a few réles in 
which her peculiar talent and individuality had scope; her triumphs 
were measured by the range of her genius, and limited by the in- 
completeness of her art. Her Camille was a great success, because 
she really employed in it a very consummate art—unfortunately, 
however, it was borrowed. Fora hundred nights, she watched a 
famous Parisian actress in the part, and reproduced every detail of 
her model’s business. 

There is trickery enough in many modern reputations. Suppose 
that I am small, that Iam wiry, that my voice is thin and poor, but 
I discover I can beat all the world in laughing and crying. I havea 
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play written with abundance of opportunity to cry and laugh from 
the rising of the curtain to the going down thereof. Everybody 
exclaims: “What natural crying! What natural laughing!” 
Miss Maggie Mitchell’s Fanchon is a very clever bit of acting ; but 
why call it a representation of the “ realistic” school? Why the 
real Fanchon, no doubt, had soiled fingers, teeth guiltless of Sozo- 
dont, and used very bad grammar. Fanchon is just as much an ideal 
as Juliet or Rosalind. But this method of fitting a character to one’s 
idiosyncracies was not the old idea of the art, and there is no telling 
what end of geniuses we might have developed had this Yankee trick 
been discovered a century earlier. An actor, according to the old 
idea, was one whose art enabled him to create distinct and separate 
individualities, and was not limited to the reproduction of himself. 
It was the actor’s study to enter into and embody the creations 
of the dramatist, and not order the author to individualize his char- 
acter to the measure of the performer. 

Modern comedy acting is usually a bright, brisk, touch-and-go 
affair, suited to modern plays; but to the mellow and artistic style 
of a former generation, it is as the light claret wines, now so much in 
use, to crusty old port. Mere facility in off-hand dialogue will not 
fit an actor for the old comedy. There is no form of dramatic ex- 
pression so rare to find as genuine gayety. 

Mr. Lester Wallack is the best of our light comedians. He has 
a captivating brilliancy- of touch, and supreme elegance of man- 
ner. He cannot, however, depict genuine gayety, and is forced to 
substitute for it a sort of refined antic and humorous grimace. His 
greatest successes in comedy have been in parts like that of Little- 
ton Coke (in Old Heads and Young Hearts), where a light, dlasé 
manner, keen satire, and brisk dialogue, are required. Like all of 
his family, Mr. Wallack has profound dramatic perceptions, and 
consequently great talent for the romantic drama. In Monte Christo, 
the mysterious Count in Pauline, and in certain portions of Mel- 
notte in the Lady of Lyons, he is the most brilliantly picturesque 
actor on the stage. Much of this power depends on his resources 
of dress, in which he exhibits a marvellous talent. His “ get-up” 
is usually superb. Inthat field he is master almost without a rival. 
His fondness for the picturesque or romantic drama is very decided, 
and he is reported to have said that he would take pleasure in act- 
ing the Count in Pauline three hundred nights in a year. 

But gayety was my text. The want of an actor who can ade- 
quately express it excludes from the stage Young Rover, Young 
Mirabel, and many kindred parts. Whocan sustain these delicious 
réles, where the gay humors sparkle and dance in glorious exhilara- 
tion from first to last ?_ I would go far to see Mirabel acted once more. 
The situation in the last act—it is Farquhar’s Inconstant—is one of 
the most dramatic and thrilling on the stage, and combines a wild 
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mirth with passionate intensity that any actor may well shrink from 
attempting. Murdoch has found favor in the part before a London 
audience. But Murdoch, with more true mirth than, perhaps, any 
of his compeers, has not that refined and brilliant lightness of man, 
ner, that grace, which I have described elsewhere as snufting a can- 
dle in a way to make you feel that snuffing candles is the poetry of 
life, or taking snuff with a grace to witch the world with snuff 
taking. Who can act Benedick? Charles Kean, a shrivelled old 
man of sixty, who looked no more like Benedick than a dried her- 
ring, gave us by sheer art the best Benedick of many a year. 
Twenty years ago Mrs. Kean was a Beatrice worthy of the part, an ac- 
tress of true gayety ; and her merry, rollicking laugh, which used to set 
the house in a sympathetic roar, yet lingers delightfully in my ears. 
There is not an actress on our stage who can express the gayety of 
Beatrice, or point Beatrice’s wit. Where, again, is there a Rosalind, 
ora Viola? Whoever has seen Ellen Tree as Rosalind, will echo 
this question with regret. 

We have lately lost from the stage the charming Madeline Hen- 
riques—not a great actress, but one with a tasteful, finished, society 
manner, without pretence or affectation, and full of gentleness, 
grace, and feeling. Even she was incapable of Rosalind, or Viola, 
or of any ripe and truly intellectual part. She appeared best in 
quietly-earnest characters, and had more pathos than comedy. 
Her delicate and refined rendering was healthful for the art; and 
her marriage, in ending her theatrical career, caused an unusual 
loss to the American stage. 

Madeline Henriques is not the only one of our modern actors 
who, charming in little society parts, would be lost in the rich old 
drama, Of all the Wallack company only one member catches the 
spirit of the old comedies—notwithstanding Mr. Wallack’s persist- 
ent attempts to revive them—and this is Mr. John Gilbert. He has 
a sound, thorough drill, and that perfect knowledge of the tradi- 
tions of the art which are necessary to old English comedy.  Gil- 
bert has scarcely the unction of the late Mr. Blake in Sir Anthony 
Absolute, nor the perfect finish of Placide in Sir Peter Teazle, but 
his range of parts is wider than that of either of those excellent 
actors. Mr. Wallack ought to produce Henry IV., just to show, 
what few know, that Mr. Gilbert’s is the best Falstaff on the stage. 
It has more breadth, richer coloring, more unctuous mellowness than 
Hackett’s, which, by excessive elaboration, is weakened in vigor 
and freedom. But Hackett is an admirable actor. His Sir Per- 
tinax Mac Sycophant, in The Man of the World, is a perfect study. 
and exhibits a Scotchman of the world in colors supremely vivid, 
His Rip Van Winkle is far nearer the ordinary conception of that 
good-for-nothing Dutchman than Mr. Jefferson’s, whose performance 

8 praised so much for its naturalness. Jefferson is natural, refined 
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full of delicate perceptions, but he is in nowise the real Rip of 
Irving’s story. Jefferson, indeed, is a good example of our modern 
art. His naturalness, his unaffected methods, his susceptible tem- 
perament, his subtleties of humor and pathos, are appreciated and 
applauded ; yet his want of breadth and tone, sometimes renders 
his performances feeble and flavorless. 

Let us not forget Harry Placide, that glorious old actor, now on 
the Long Island shore, who consents to forget, in sea-side sports, his 
early triumphs and a long-admiring public. I wish he would oc- 
casionally revisit the glimpses of the footlights, just to remind us 
how Sir Peter Teazle or Sir Harcourt Courtly ought to be acted. 
With him, probably, will pass away even the tradition of those 
parts. In his Sir Peter was exhibited a consummate art of which 
the more modern stage gives us but few examples. It was the ideal 
of an English gentleman of the olden time. When Placide and 
Gilbert are gone, Sheridan will have to be shelved. 

Among all our actors there is none, in my judgment, who exhibits 
such power of imagination as Mr. James W. Wallack. Unfortu- 
nately, this great qualification is marred by mannerisms, and some- 
times by extravagance. He is most effective in very salient parts ; 
and nothing on the American stage is so intense in dramatic ex- 
pression and characterization as his Werner, Gisippus, Melantius 
(in The Bridal), and the Iron Mask. He has many stage tricks, 
is apt to play idly with his voice, is angular in gesture, and not 
always natural in delivery. But he flings into his part a vivid 
imagination and passionate intensity of feeling that outweigh 
a thousand faults. Macready, faulty in the same respects, reached 
the head of the English stage. Wallack’s style, moreover, mellows 
by time, and his performance last Winter of The Dangerous Game, 
by its grand reserve and artistic finish, disarms much of the censure 
just pronounced, In his Henry Dunbar the actor seems translated 
into the character. Wallack has the family insight into the pic- 
turesque resources of the art. His Richard III. is unlike any other 
actor’s conception of the part; but that fine old actor, Mr. Barry, 
once said of it that “if played in London, it would be a great suc- 
cess or as great a failure.” Of late years he has avoided the part. 
His Shylock is also a very original performance, and is worthy of 
being revived, for comparison with Booth’s. 

Mr. Booth is a born Hamlet. His youthfal figure, graceful de- 
portment, melancholy bearing, pale and intellectual face, large, ru- 
minating eye, supply all the external requirements of the character, 
while his tender pathos, his power of passionate expression, united 
with his refinement of taste, susceptible temperament and sympa- 
thetic appreciation, render him the Hamlet of Hamlets. He 
exercises, too, a sort of magnetic power over the majority of his 
auditors, which bars criticism on their part. He is sometimes crude, 
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sometimes does not even accomplish what is technically known as 
“ filling the stage.” In Hamlet this is not apparent; but in Riche- 
lieu it renders the performance bald. Mr. Booth does not always 
give to language its full force of meaning. His emphasis is some- 
times misplaced ; his inflections not always sufficiently marked ; his 
reading does not always do justice to the meaning of his author. 
He is much too prone to lodge his emphasis on pronouns and prepo- 
sitions, neglecting what elocutionists call slur, by which insignifi- 
cant words are touched lightly and trippingly. He often declaims 
in an elevated monotone, without any flexibility, and hence fails 
to give to a passage its just expression. But his voice is often 
very tender and sweet, as his rendering of “ This was your husband,” 
in the closet scene in Hamlet, testifies. 

It is as a reader that Mr. Booth is chiefly faulty; but in Hamlet 
he may be justly chargeable with failing to get the “ antic disposi- 
tion on.” In the interview with his father’s spirit, Hamlet has 
caught terrible glimpses of the nether world. Grief, horror, awe, 
passionate sympathy, excited by the unearthly visitation—what 
language can express the tumult of these sensations! Strained be- 
yond measure, his whole nature rebounds into unnatural mirth. 
“Ta, ha, boy, say’st thou so? Art thon there, truepenny? Come 
on. You hear this fellow in the cellarage!” “ Well said, old mole! 
Canst thou work in the earth so fast?” So does the distraught 
prince break out into ribaldry and phantasy of mirth. In Mr. 
Booth’s rendering of these words, there is nothing of the tumultuous 
passion they reveal, no frenzy, no glimpse of intense passion covered, 
but not hidden, by a wild and feverish mirth. The words are, 
indeed, “ wild and whirling,” but their utterance is not. All through 
the play Mr. Booth puts Hamlet in the most studied and elaborated 
“antic disposition ” possible. 

In the closing soliloquy of the second act, Hamlet’s pent-up 
passion finds adequate vent in words. Strangely stirred by the 
declamation of the travelling actor, and hastily dismissing him, and 
his faithless friends Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, he bursts into 
the most passionate self upbraiding. All his conflicting emotions 
rush pell-mell into expression. Look at the language: “O, 
what a rogue and peasant slave am I?” “This is meet, that I 
must unlock my heart with words, and fall a cursing 


like a very drab, a scullion!” “ Bloody, bloody villain! Re- 
morseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain!” Mr. Booth 
does not utter this speech with the passionate flow and vehemence 
it requires. When I first heard him deliver it, he attitudinized, 
declaimed, broke his words up into syllables, and failed to fire the 
speech with genuine passion; the second time he uttered it flow- 
ingly, but in a discursive, rambling fashion, still lacking the 
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passionate abandon which should characterize it. It is a difficult 
speech to render, and the actors used to omit it. 

But, indeed, how rare and wonderful are the qualities necessary 
for a successful Hamlet—in whom imagination, philosophy, strange 
observation, keen sensibility, deep sorrow, yearning aspiration, 
subtle speculation, melancholy brooding, masculine passions, fem- 
inine delicacy, are all united! 

Having spoken so much of Mr. Booth’s Hamlet, let us say a 
word about Mr. Forrest’s. We must take Forrest’s Hamlet through 
the ear, and not the eye. Do not look at him, but hear him only. 
He acts the part very quietly; in fact scarcely acts it at all; he 
simply reads it delightfully. His rendering of the soliloquies is a 
study. Forrest in his Gladiator, his Damon, his Cade is far from 
agreeable; but he is great in a few parts, and in those, it so hap- 
pens, in which he is the least popular. His Richelieu is much more 
artistic, complete, finished and satisfactory than Booth’s. His 
Coriolanus is also a finished, and, barring some of his peculiar nran- 
nerisms, a very fine, performance. As for the charge of ranting 
commonly brought against him, he is at times burly and rough, 
but in fact does not rant any more than Booth. Mr. Forrest, with 
all his sins, would never render a part as Booth does Shylock, in 
which there is a loud strain of the voice from the beginning to the 
end. When Dawison, the great German artist, was playing 
Othello here last Winter, some of the critics highly commended 
his rendering of what is known as the “ handkerchief scene,” which 
he uttered with subdued pathos and agonizing apprehension, in- 
stead of in the boisterous manner most of the actors render it. 
The critics did not seem to know that Dawison’s method of acting 
the scene is not new, Mr. Forrest having long since presented it. 

Among our careful, earnest, and satisfactory actors is Mr. Daven- 
port. He began his career at the Old Bowery in comic Yankee 
parts; was taken up by Mrs. Mowatt to play leading parts with 
her; went to England, and gained much reputation. His manner 
is hard, and there is something of the Yankee twang yet in his 
utterance; still, few of our actors have sounder judgment, or a 
more thorough mastery of his art. 

I passed over the Wallack company without alluding to excel- 
lent Mrs. Vernon, one of the relics of the old Park. She is so 
nearly blind now that, though her familiarity with the stage renders 
it quite possible for her to get through her part when once on it, 
it is necessary to guide her to the entrance and receive her as she exits. 
She hardly suits some of the new parts in which she is cast; but in 
the Malaprops and lively widows of the old comedy, she is unap- 
proachable. Mrs. Vernon was an elderly lady twenty-five years 
ago, and it is sometimes jocosely stated that the record of her birth 
was lost in the deluge. And in this same company is Holland, the 
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veteran of the veterans. What a fine, green old age is his! Hol- 
land can be more intensely funny than any man on the stage. He 
is scarcely so successful in sustained parts as in eccentric bits; and 
he has the art to take a character for which the author has done 
nothing, and render it one of the telling features of the play. There 
is not an item of dress, nor a gesture, nor an expression, nor an 
attitude that is not considered and sustained with conscientious 
care. 

When Booth was playing Hamlet for a hundred nights, Mrs. 
James Wallack acted the Queen. It was an artistic study. Mrs. 
Wallack as Anne Waring was a great favorite, and her Elvira in 
Pizarro was considered remarkable. She is a fine artist, but acts 
but little, preferring no doubt, the retirement and rural repose of 
her husband’s country seat at Long Branch. 

Miss Bateman is cold, statuesque and monotonous, and depends 
for success upon occasional electrical bursts of intense passion. As 
with Booth, her personal appearance has much to do with her suc- 
cess., Like him, she has no mastery of delivery. She would find 
it impossible to successfully cope with one of Shakespeare’s intel- 
lectual women. 

We cannot pay our compliments to all our actors, but it would 
be a grievous offence to omit mention of genial John Brougham. 
The excellent “J. B.” insists now on playing only in his own 
dramas, but it is more satisfactory to think of him as stolid Jack 
Bunsby, or glorious Joe Bagstock, or dashing Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. 
In each of these he was inimitable. Of all our Irish actors, he has 
been the only one who could act the Irish gentleman; and the 
Rivals, without Mr. Brougham as Sir Lucius, is difficult to endure. 
Mr. b. writes a brilliant extravaganza, and acts burlesque in a 
broad, rollicking, highly enjoyable way. He would do well to re- 
vive his burlesque of Metamora, written fifteen or twenty years 
ago, in which his imitations of Forrest are capital. There is a 
touch of melancholy in John’s countenance now, that was not so 
before, and he seems to act without that gusto and relish that char- 
acterized him in the Chambers Street days with Burton. 

Brougham and Stuart, it is said, are to unite in conducting a 
new theatre on Union Square. It is the third enterprise of the 
kind we hear of. Where are the actors for so many new ventures ? 
Even Wallack, with a prevailing eagerness all through the profes- 
sion to act under his management, finds it difficult to select a com- 
pany suitable for his purpose. There are a great many grand 
actresses, so we hear, to the right and left of us, and yet where is 
there one who can unite the breeding of society, the finish of the 
artist and the beauty of person fitiy to succeed Madeline Hen- 
riques? When Wallack must go a begging we can hope for no 
great success with the others. Let us hope the new theatres are not 
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to open upon us an invasion of the provincials. The recently-burned 
Winter Garden was almost without an actor with the gait, speech 
or manners of a Christian. The Merchant of Venice, produced 
with so much lavish pictorial splendor, was never so wretchedly 
| acted on the metropolitan boards. Of course this reference is not 
to Booth. Madame Scheller, whois at times excellent, was simply 
ridiculous as Portia—although she read the Plea for Merey with 
fine accent and good discretion—and all the others were hopelessly 
incompetent. We neither desire nor need new theatres merely to 
afford provincial adventurers an opportunity to exhibit of what 
poor stuff men and woman are sometimes made. 

The French actors are such consummate actors, because they 
breathe, think, feel, know and live art, and art only. They are 
born under its domain, live penetrated through and through by its 
influence, and are infused by a mastering enthusiasm in behalf of it. 





THE SNOW. 
[SEE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


HE comes from shadow-land, 
With pale, uplifted hand, 
And footsteps slow— 
Hail, Lady of the Snow! 7 


Wide spread her garments white, 
And float her tresses light, 

In faintest air— 

Hail to thee, Lady fair! 


High hang the curtains, gray 
Of cloud-land far away, 
With waving fold— 
Hail to thee, Lady cold! 


Far stretch the woodlands dim ; 
They swell a mighty hymn, 
And grand and slow— 
Hail, pale one of the Snow! 


Beneath her footsteps light, 
The meadows glimmer white ; 
Peace reigns below— 
Hail, Lady of the Snow! 
MAY MATHER. 











A DINNER. 


VERY one at some time or other, needs to give a fine dinner. 
For the uses of a well-cooked, well-served dinner are very 
many. It not only satisfies the stomach, without injuring it; but it 
has higher offices : it promotes good feeling ; it cements friendship ; 
it stimulates wit; it cultivates the taste, and in every way it civil- 
izes and refines man. 

Man is defined by philosopKers as a cooking animal, to distinguish 
him from the brute species. Using this definition, I say further 
that the more civilized the man, and the higher his place in the hu- 
man species, the more scientific and tasteful his cooking. In fact, a 
man is known by his dinner. 

There are a great many people who know a good dinner when 
they eat it; but there are very few who know how to prepare, or 
even to order one. This most important matter is left too often to 
the judgment of ignorant cooks, or, perhaps—which is only a little 
better—to skilful cooks, who know very little of one’s tastes or 
temperament, or physical constitution. Some people seem to think 
it not worth their while to give attention to their eating—something 
beneath the notice of such wise and busy people as they—I should 
call them foolish and wasteful of themselves. Happily for America, 
however, these silly people are growing fewer and fewer among the 
cultivated classes. It is beginning to be generally understood that 
a man in the end loses more time by spending only ten or fifteen 
minutes at his dinner than if he gave to it the deliberation of an 
hour or two, or even more. 

To get up a good dinner requires thought and attention. But 
what good wife would begrudge these to increase the health and hap- 
piness of her husband and children? If she thinks the duty beneath 
her, she is to be pitied. In preparing the dinner (through her servants, 
of course, if she is able to have them) she has a fine opportunity to 
show her taste as well as her affection. For there is no more grat- 
ifying sight to a cultivated eye, than a beautifully-arranged and 
well-ordered dinner table: nothing can reflect more credit on the 
taste of the mistress of a house. 

With the view to aid the readers of Tue Gataxy in preparing 
their next fine dinner, I shall give some bills of fare with general di- 
rections. Of course, the preparation of some of the dishes I name 
requires skill in the art of cookery ; but the necessary skill may be 
acquired by any one who is willing to give time and attention to 
the subject. Moreover, I am bold enough to think that, perhaps, my 
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bills of fare may be of service to persons who order dinners from 
professional cooks. 

It is exceedingly difficult and often entirely impossible to give 
models of bills of fare that can be executed easily. Tastes, and 
means, and skill, and servants, and accessibility to the market all 
differ. So, then, in order to help my readers, as much as possible, 
I shall give them three bills of fare instead of one, so that they 
may select according to their own taste and to the amount of money 
they wish to spend. 

When I speak of the amount of money to be spent, I do not 
mean that money alone can make a good dinner; far from it; a 
clever cook can prepare an elegant dinner with one fifth of the 
money that is often spent by a poor cook to prepare only indigesti- 
ble and tasteless dishes. 

Let my readers bear in mind that the best cook in the world can- 
not prepare a good dinner in a few hours; therefore, let them make 
their bills of fare two or three days in advance, in order to enable 
the cook to do the work properly. There are many dishes which 
are much better when made in advance; and, moreover, if thus 
timely prepared, they cost less. 

I do not need to say that the preparing of a perfect bill of fare 
requires both skill and study. The art is to so arrange the differ- 
ent courses that there shall always be maintained a nice balance 
between them. The savage falls to on whatever is first set before 
him, and proceeds to gorge himself. But the civilized man, the gas- 
tronomer, observes fixed laws in the order of his dishes: he never 
overloads his stomach and dulls his palate by partaking too much 
of one dish or set of dishes ; but always so arranges the succession 
of dishes that the taste is constantly diverted and stimulated by 
variety. As I have before this said, a dinner, no matter how grand 
it may be—whether it is designed for two, or two hundred per- 
sons—is composed of seven kinds of dishes—potage, hors d’ceuvres, 
relevés, entreés, rotis (or, roast pieces,) entremets, and dessert. Of 
course, infinite variety may be obtained under this general division. 
But the order is fixed by sound gastronomical laws, and cannot be 
changed without injury to health, or the impairing of the pleasure 
of the repast. 

Here, in advance, I may say something about wines. No kind 
of drink should be taken before eating. I protest against “ cock- 
tails,” “ bitters,” ete. But after the soup, let us have our light 
claret, or German wine. Mix it with water, if you care more for 
your good digestion than for momentary gratification. A glass of 
Madeira it is well to take just before the rét7. With the réti, a 
superior and richer wine (Chateau Margaux, for instance) is drunk 
(mixed with water, by the gastronomer). With the dessert comes 
champagne, which, of course, is not diluted with water. Our din- 
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ner over, we sip our coffee and cognac, and rest mind and body 
while digestion does its wonderful work.. 

As I have said before, materials for a dinner are exactly like ma- 
terials for a dress: they require time and skilful hands to put both 
in proper shape for use: 

I, 
POTAGE. 
Vermicelli. 
HORS D’GEUVRES. 
Sardines. f Celery. 
RELEVE. 
Bass au Gratin. 
ENTREES. 
Mutton Chops, a la Princesse, Chicken Sauté. 
ROTI (ROAST PIECE). 
Canvas Back. 
ENTREMETS. 


Salad of Lettuce, Carrots, fines herbes, Potato Croquettes. 
SWEET DISHES. 
Floating Island, Cream Cakes. 
DESSERT. 
Cheese, Sweetmeats, Fruits, Bonbons. 


A potage vermicelli is always good if the broth has been made 
properly. The sardines and celery served as hors @auvres, are 
eaten as appetizers, while the relevé and entrées are carved. Bass au 
gratin and mutton chops princesse, are excellent dishes; so is a 
chicken, if properly prepared with good broth and good wine. 

A canvas back is better roasted than prepared in any other way ; 
it must be served underdone, with its gravy. Then the salad comes 
immediately after the roast piece, which is followed by the veg- 
etables, eggs, and cakes. 

After the cheese, which is always served first, there is no order 
for the other plates of dessert: they are eaten according to taste. 


II. 
POTAGE. 
Consommé. 
HORS D’GUVRES. 
Anchovies, Cucumbers, Saucisson, Horse Radish Butter. 
RELEVES. 
Sheepshead, cream sauce, Salmon 4 la Genévaise. 
ENTREES. 
Filet Sauté, Chicken in Fricassée, 
Duck in Salmis, Pigeons with Green Peas. 
ROMAN PUNCH. 
ROTIS. 
Robins, or other birds, Haunch of Venison, piquante, or Robert sauce. 
ENTREMETS. 
Salads of Lettuce, and Corn Salad, Carrots, au jus, Salsify, 4 la créme, 
Sorrel, au jus, Turnips with sugar. 
SWEET DISHES. 
Omelet au rhum, Charlotte Russe, Eclairs, Cabinet Pudding. 
DESSERT. 


Cheese, Compotes of Peaches, Cherries,and Pears; Jellies, Fruits, Bonbons. 
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A consommé is generally taken without anything in it, being 
rich enough by itself. The anchovies, tastily served, are as sightly 
as they are palatable, and are excellent appetizers; so are the slices 
of pickled cucumbers and those of saucisson de Lyon. Horse- 
radish butter is excellent, also. It is made by mixing some good, 
fresh butter, with a little of pounded or ground horse radish. Hors 
@ceuvres are always eaten while the relevés and entrées are carved, as 
appetizers and as pastimes. 

Sheepshead, cream sauce, is an excellent dish, and salmon a la 
Genévaise speaks for itself. 

Fillet (tenderloin) sauté, when properly cooked with mushrooms 
or truffles, is a most excellent and substantial dish. It must be 
done on a good, but not brisk, fire. A more tender and delicate 
dish of beef cannot be served. 

A_fricassée of chicken is too well known to require any descrip- 
tion. After this, we come to the duck in salmis: Have it cooked 
at least one day in advance; then have good broth, pure claret 
wine, make the sa/mis rather slowly, and serve hot. 

Pigeons, with green peas, make a sightly, as well as an excellent 
dish. Buy good, tender preserved peas (beware of those that are 
more nearly allied to back shot than to vegetables), add a few 
table-spoonfuls of gravy to them while they are cooking; place the 
pigeons tastefully over the peas in the dish, and serve warm. Ten- 
der peas, preserved, require only a few minutes’ cooking. 

If every one has done justice to all the above delicacies, now is the 
time for the host or hostess to serve a glass of nearly frozen punch 
—Roman punch—to each guest, so that its delicate flavor shall 
prepare the mouth and palate for the succulent dishes yet to be dis- 
patched. 

While the punch is being sipped (as punch must be), the robins 
are helped round, and then eaten as warm as possible. 

The haunch of venison is placed on the table whole, and left for 
about one minute, in order to satisfy the sight of the guests, which 
sense is the first to be gratified, the others always following in its 
wake. Then it is carved and served. If it has been properly 
roasted, rather underdone, and if the hair of the lower part of the 
leg, together with the hoof, have been left untouched, it makes a 
most sightly dish. It is very easy and simple to roast it with the 
hair on from the first joint to the hoof, by wrapping up that part 
with wet towels while roasting the haunch. Serve it hot, and have 
a piquante or Robert sauce in a boat, or saucer, and very warm too. 

After the roast pieces, the salad is helped round, to take away 
from the mouth and palate all taste of meat that may remain, 
and prepare them for the delicate dishes of the entremets. 

Let the cook see that the carrots, salsify, sorrel, and turnips are 
well done, and that the gravy and cream have not been forgotten 
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to add to their palatable properties. Serve the omelet in turn to 
the gentlemen, and the Charlotte Russe to the ladies. The latter 
dish, generally, has the talismanic property of making the ladies 
smile most gracefully, and their bright eyes appear brighter and 
more fascinating. 

Then come the éclairs and cabinet pudding, two cakes devised for 
the mouths of the good, and which no one but those able to appre- 
ciate their delicate flavors should be allowed to touch. 

After the above, everything is removed from the table, and the 
succulent compotes, jellies, fruits, bonbons, ete., are spread all over 
the table, so that every one partakes of them at pleasure. 

Ill. 
POTAGE, 
Purée, a la Reine. 
HORS D’G2UVRES. 


Olives, Tunny, Hazelnut Butter, Radishes, Beets, 
Smoked Tongue. 


RELEVES. 
Turbot, a la Béchamel, Flounder Normande, 
Vol-au-vent with Sweetbreads, Fore-quarter of Lamb on a purée. 
ENTREES. 
Chicken au Supréme, Prairie Hen in Chartreuse, 
Rabbit in Civet, Matelote Mariniére. 
ROMAN PUNCH. 
ROTIS. 


Quails with Water-cresses, 
Saddle of Venison, Cranberry Sauce, or with Currant Jelly, 
Salad of Lettuce and of Celery. 
ENTREMETS. 
Potatoes Soufflées, Spinach au jus, Green Peas a |’ Anglaise, 
Cauliflowers, a la Créme. 
SWEET DISHES. 


Omelet Soufflée, Rice Croquettes, Baba, Meringues. 
DESSERT. 
Cheese, Glazed Fruit, Iced Fruit, Compotes, Marmalades, 
Jellies, Fruits, Bonbons. 


Potage a la reine is the richest and most delicate potage that can 
be made and served at a well-ordered table. But little of it must 
be served on account of its richness. 

As soon as the potage has received the attention it deserves, help 
the olives; the tunny in very small pieces ; the radishes and butter ; 
and also the slices of beets and smoked tongue. As we have said 
previously, these hors d’ceuvres (appetizers) are passed round after 
the potage, relevés, and entrées. They may also be eaten after the 
roast pieces; but, generally, salad is eaten after these, instead. 

Turbot Béchamel is, unquestionably, a good dish when properly 
prepared. It was devised by the Marquis of Béchamel, from whom 
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it derives its name. Some philosophers (anti-royalists and anti- 
Bourbonists, of course) pretend that the name was not given to it 
because it was invented by the Marquis; but, because, that when 
well made, with good milk, it is white, or, lily-white, as they say; 
and the lily being the flower of the Bourbons, of whom the Mar- 
quis was an enthusiastic supporter, his name was given to milk 
sauce, in derision. Some red republicans of France would not eat 
anything prepared in Béchamel to save their lives. “ What’s in a 
name !” 

A flounder Normande requires care and attention; but when well 
cooked, makes a most excellent dish. Let me digress here to say 
that the word sole is often and wrongly put on bills of fare, instead 
of the word flounder: no soles are found in American waters. 

Vol au vent is an old acquaintance ; and, especially when filled 
with sweetbreads, is an appetizing one, which does not require any 
praise to be accepted by all lovers of a good dinner. 

A fore-quarter of lamb, like a vol au vent, is too well known to 
require any praise, especially when the purée served under it has 
been properly prepared, and when the gravy of the meat has been 
well mixed with it. 

Following our bill of fare, we come to chicken au supreme. This 
is the most admirable dish that can be made with chickens. It can 
be made as costly as desired. It is one of those dishes that satis- 
fies every body and every purse. It may be made with two chick- 
ens, as well as with two dozen of them. 

Next in order is the prairie-bird in Chartreuse. A more sightly 
dish cannot be devised, especially if deep-colored red beets have 
been used with taste and fancy to line the mold, together with 
white turnips and carrots. Persons who have never tasted of a 
good civet, cannot form an idea of how delicious it is. It is one of 
those dishes that, once tasted by an appreciative person, can never 
be recalled without a feeling of hunger. I recommend my readers to 
prepare the civet four days in advance, and warm it fora few 
minutes once every day, in the Bain-Marie. The philosophy of 
warming it, and allowing it to cool again, three or four times, is to 
make the sauce a little thicker, without evaporating it; the air 
acting on it while cooling, makes it more unctuous. 

All that we say of the civet may be applied to the matelote. 

Now is the time for a good, nearly frozen Roman punch. If well 
made, its refreshing qualities, together with the charming smiles of 
the ladies, profusely distributed right and left, and the amiable and 
gallant little phrases of the gentlemen, prepare every one to eagerly 
attack those most succulent of birds, quails, well roasted and served 
with water-cresses, or the saddle of venison, properly roasted also, 
and served, rather underdone, with a good cranberry sauce, or with 
currant jelly. 
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There is ne better way of getting rid, for the time being, of a 
good appetite than the partaking of the palatable things we 
have enumerated above; but as we have several other good things 
to taste yet, let us try a little salad. 

Salad, after the roast pieces, is the best thing to take. It is not 
considered a solid, nor even a nutritious dish; but it is taken as an 
appetizer, and as a restorer of the palate, which it prepares anew 
to taste and appreciate the good dishes of the entremets. 

The vegetables are then helped round, so that every one takes of 
what he likes, and then the omelet soufflée, rice croquettes, baba and 
meringues, 

All the above dishes are well known, and although the appetite 
is pretty much gone, still, their sight and flavor are so inviting, that 
every body tastes them at least. 

A philosopher of my acquaintance told me that he never saw a 
lady cut a meringue yet, that did not enjoy it, and so much so, that 
the smile of satisfaction it brings upon her face has a most pleasing 
and captivating effect. 

As we are now commencing the dessert, I will tell my readers 
why epicures eat cheese first. “Cheese,” says Grimod de la 
Reynitre, “has the property of taking away from the mouth and 
palate, all taste that may have been left there by the preceding 
dishes, and thus prepares them (mouth and palate) for the appre- 
ciation of the succulent and delicate things of the dessert, and the 
flavors of the wines.” After cheese, there is no order for the other 
plates of dessert ; they are partaken of according to taste. <A plate 
of dessert that is always relished, especially by gentlemen, is the 
quatre mendiants, It is composed of dried grapes, figs, hazlenuts, 
and sweet almonds. It is not eschewed by the ladies either, and 
more than one pretty face may be seen looking attentively and 
very earnestly at the effect produced by a berry at the bottom of 
a glass of champagne. 

Prerre Buior. 

















REMINISCENCES OF DR. WAYLAND.* 


RANCIS WAYLAND was born on the 11th of March, 1796, 

in the city of New York. His father, Francis Wayland, Sr., 
came to America in 1793, and established himself in New York as 
acurrier. Shortly after his son’s birth, he became impressed with 
the idea that it was his duty to preach the gospel: he accordingly 
gave up his business, now become lucrative, and was ordained as a 
Baptist minister. As such, he served for many years, until his 
death, which occurred at Saratoga Springs, in 1849. His son, 
Francis Wayland, Jr., graduated at Union College, in 1813, in the 
same class with the late Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pennsylvania. 
Subsequently, he studied medicine in the office of the eminent Dr. 
Burrit, of Troy, and, having received his diploma, began the prac- 
tice of his profession in that city. He had practised, however, but 
a few months, when—following the example of his father—he 
relinquished the medical profession, and repaired to Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary to prepare to enter the ministry. Here he came 
under the instruction and influence of Professor Moses Stuart, who 
was then at the zenith of his career, and of whose kindness and 
impartiality tow4rd him asa stranger and a member of another 
denomination, Dr. Wayland always spoke with affectionate remem- 
brance. In 1821 he accepted a call to the First Baptist Church, in 
Boston; and, in 1827, was elected President of Brown University, 
in place of Dr. Messer, who had resigned on account of certain 
peculiar tenets which he was supposed to hold, incompatible with 
his position as the head of a Baptist institution of learning. Dr. 
Wayland continued to fill the presidential chair until 1855, when 
he resigned, and passed the remainder of his life in retirement. 
His death occurred at Providence, R. L, on the 22d of September, 
1865. 

Such, in faint outline, is the story of the life of a man who for 
more than thirty years was at the head of one of our oldest and 
most important institutions of learning, where he exercised an 
influence over his students comparable only with that possessed by 
Jonathan Edwards ; who made the power of his religious faith and 
enthusiasm felt throughout Protestant Christendom; whose vigor- 
ous pen was always busy in the service of education and religion, 


* A Memoir of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, D. D., LL. D., late 
President of Brown University. Including selections from his personal remi- 
niscences and correspondence. By his sons, Francis Wayland and H. L. Way- 
land. Intwo volumes. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
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and whose whole life was illustrated and beautified by a sincere 
and consistent devotion to the principles of his religious faith. 

As a teacher, Dr. Wayland was remarkably original. He always 
aimed to make his pupils think for themselves, and, therefore, en- 
couraged in the recitation room every one who had doubts upon 
any particular point, to state them freely. When he perceived that 
the enquirer was honestly searching for the truth, no one could be 
more attentive, or take more pains to make the point at issue per- 
fectly clear. It is truly stated by his biographers, that, in these 
and all similar cases, he never argued for victory, but for truth ; 
and when he became satisfied that his own positions were unsound, 
he was prompt to acknowledge the error. At the same time, how- 
ever, he hated shams of every description; and when he discovered 
in the questioner a disposition to excite a useless discussion for the 
mere purpose of display, or any other frivolous object, his manner 
of terminating the debate was very summary. The following 
instance is in point: 

A sceptical student, promising himself the pleasure of a prolonged contro- 
versy, once informed the president that he had been unable to discover any in- 
ternal evidence that the Old Testament was inspired. “For instance, take the 
Book of Proverbs, certainly, it needed no inspiration to write that portion of the 
Bible. A man not inspired could have done it just as well. Indeed, I have oft- 
en thought I could write just as good proverbs myself.” “ Very well, my son, 
perhaps you can,” was the prompt reply. “Suppose you make the experiment. 
Prepare a few proverbs and read them to the class to-morrow. The next.” 

It was also his delight to inspire in his pupils an equal enthusi- 
asm with himself in the discussion of the various topics that came 
under discussion. The great secret of this was, that “he never 
chilled them by any formality of manner, nor intimidated them by 
any needless display of personal dignity. While his discipline was 
strict, and his authority cbsolute and undisputed, he never, for a 
moment, forgot that his duty as an instructor required him to pre- 
sent truth in its most winning and attractive form to the minds of 
his pupils.” Thus, many, whose footsteps have long ceased to echo 
through college halls, still recall the too-brief hour devoted to his 
recitations as the most agreeable incidents of their college life. 

It has been frequently alleged against Dr. Wayland, both as a 
teacher and as a man, that he was stern, imperious, and dictatorial, 
without charity for human frailty. Nothing can be more unjust. 
His own ideal of right rendered him, it is true, at all times, impa- 
tient of wilful wrong in others; but once he was convinced that a 
person sincerely endeavored to do right—even though the flesh 
sometimes got the mastery—no one was more gentle and loving 
than this stern man. His practical kindnesses toward students 
struggling after an education, were both numerous and delicate. 

Nor was this sternness—as many have supposed—habitual. Once 
freed from the official harness, his intercourse with all was marked 
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by a geniality of conversation and manner which irresistibly 
attracted those who were so fortunate as to come within the circle 
of his intimate acquaintance. Nor was this all. His sense of the 
ludicrous was most keen; and while his humor was never hilarious, 
his appreciation of wit in others was quick, and his quiet drollery 
irresistible. “It sparkled in his conversation, and sometimes in his 
letters.” The writer well remembers that once—in one of the 
many delightful walks which it was his privilege to enjoy with 
him—-in reply to a question as to the design of a certain building 
in the distance, he answered with that merry twinkle, which those 
familiar with him will at once recall, “ Oh! that is for boys whose 
Latin is bad—who have never been taught the distinction of mewm 
and twwmn.”” 

As an orator, Dr. Wayland cannot, in the popular sense of that 
word, be called great; yet, if to have the gift of speaking with 
fluency and elegance, and of stirring an audience to the very depths 
of emotional feeling is eloquence, he certainly possessed that quality 
ina remarkable degree. There are passages in some of his ser- 
mons and addresses which, for power and moral grandeur, have been 
rarely surpassed. Of this nature was his address delivered at the 
commencement of Union College, in 1854, a year which witnessed 
the fiftieth anniversary of the presidency of the late Dr. Nott. 

The occasion, as may readily be imagined, was one of peculiar 
and thrilling interest. The old Dutch church was densely crowded. 
On the platform sat the venerable Agamemnon, surrounded by his 
former pupils—graduates of half a century, and representatives of 
three, and even four, generations. Parents and children, grand- 
children and great grand-children, had gathered to look once more, 
and probably for the last time, upon that face which had so often 
been turned upon them with parental and affectionate sympathy. 
And now the closing passage is reached, and the beloved pupil— 
himself three-score—turns to the aged patriarch, and thus addresses 
him : 

We rejoice to see that thine eye is not dim, though thy 


Venerable man! 
Long may you yet live to witness 


natural force is somewhat abated. 
the happiness which you have created, and to cherish the genius which your 
inspirations first awakened to conscious existence. And when the Saviour, in 
whose footsteps you have trodden, shall call thee home to receive thy reward, 
may death lay his hand gently on that venerated form, and gently quiet the 
pulsations of that noble heart. May thy fainting head recline upon the bosom 
of the Redeemer whom thou hast loved ; may thine eye open upon visions of 
glory which man may not utter, and so may an entrance be abundantly ad- 
ministered to thee into the joy of the Lord. Heaven will account itself richer 
as it opens its pearly gates to welcome thy approach ; but where shall those who 
survive find anything left on earth that resembles thee ? 


It will be impossible for any one who reads these printed words, 
without a personal knowledge of the author, and who has never 
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felt the magnetism of his personal presence, to understand the mar- 
vellous effect they produced upon those who heard them on that 
impressive occasion. The audience, the building, the speaker him- 
self, were for several minutes forgotten. “When Dr. Wayland 
closed,” said a person, who was present, to the writer, “ had we at 
that moment beheld with mortal vision the ‘ pearly gates’ opening 
to receive our president, no one would have been startled, but con- 
sidered it a natural sequence of that which we had just heard—so 
completely were the time and circumstances of the occasion for- 
gotten !” 

Seventy-five bound volumes, written and published by Dr. Way- 
land during his life, including discourses, reviews, lectures and 
magazine articles, attest the industry of the man, All are replete 
with thought and varied information, and, it is believed, have ac- 
complished the purposes for which they were designed. ‘The works, 
however, on which his reputation will rest as a vigorous and original 
writer, are his “ Moral Science,” “ Political Economy,” and “ Intel- 
lectual Philosophy ”—works which still retain their place as text 
books, both in this country and in Europe. 

But, perhaps, he will be remembered less for these works than 
for his great and life-long services to the cause of religion and edu- 
cation. His sermon, preached in Boston, in 1823, upon “ The Moral 
Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise,” marked an era in the history 
of missions among all denominations of what are called Evangelical 
Christians. Up to the period of its delivery, the missionary cause 
had languished, and its future seemed shrouded in gloom, But the 
enthusiasm then imparted has never grown cold. The original 
thought contained in it compelled attention, Candid minds, forced 
by the broadness and catholicity of its views, saw the hitherto 
despised enterprise in a new light. The sermon was at once copied 
into the organs of all denominations of Christians, and the demand 
for it was so great that four successive editions were speedily ex- 
hausted. Two years after its publication here, it was reprinted in 
England, with an introduction by Dr. Wardlaw, of the Scotch 
Church, and passed through several editions, “receiving as hearty 
admiration abroad as it had done in America.” The British “ Evan- 
gelical Magazine,” speaking of it, says, “It is the burst of genius 
and of consecrated zeal. Well may America glory in the maa who 
could rear such a monument.” It may be questioned whether, with 
the exception of Webster’s reply to Hayne, any passage in Ameri- 
‘an literature has been oftener quoted than the paragraphs which 
delineate the conquering march of the Christian Church. 

Nor was the effect of President Wayland’s sermon upon the 
“ Apostolic Ministry ” (delivered at Rochester in 1853) less marked.. 
The aim of the discourse was to show that the Christian Church 
was rapidly departing from its primitive simplicity, and that if 
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vital Christianity would make itself felt, a speedy return to pure 
Apostolic preaching must take place. Dr. Wayland had long 
thought and felt deeply upon this subject, and his discourse was 
the result of many years of painful observation. The writer dis- 
tinctly recalls a remark of Dr. Wayland while walking with him 
one Sunday morning to church. The conversation turning on the 
late Rochester address, he directed the President’s attention to the 
number of persons going up to the house of God. “ Yes, my son,” 
he replied, “ there are a great many, but they are all well dressed,” 
the thought in his mind evidently being that the masses were not 
there. 

Growing out of the sermon on the “ Apostolic Ministry ” were 
his “ Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel,” published in 1863. 
The views enunciated in them struck a chord in many hearts; and 
the response which they elicited from clergymen and laymen of 
nearly every denomination, forms some of the most interesting cor- 
respondence of his life. Bishop Mellvaine, of Ohio, hastened to 
offer his thanks for so timely a publication. The late Dr. Alexander, 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, wrote, ‘“ Most heartily 
do I assent to your remarks about the literary tendencies of our 
theological seminaries. Alas! that in a land demanding life, soul, 
zeal and martyrdom, so many noble young men mistake the scaffold 
for the pile, and come out scholars /” A Presbyterian clergyman 


presented a copy of the letters to each of the graduating class at 
Princeton ; and a layman of the same denomination, Hon. William E, 
Dodge, of New York, to the graduating classes at the Auburn and 
Union Theological Seminaries. “Each letter,’ Mr. Dodge wrote 
in a circular letter with each volume, “is full of valuable suggestions, 
but I would call your special attention to the sixth, ‘ on the manner 
of preaching,’ each part of which I commend to your careful con- 


sideration,” 

His ideas upon the subject of education were of an advanced 
and liberal character. In 1840 he visited England for the pur- 
pose of investigating the workings of the English institutions of 
learning, and was received with distinguished respect by Hallam, 
Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Milman and Dr. Abercrombie. 

Connected with his voyage across the Atlantic is an incident not 
mentioned in his biography, and which, I believe, is not generally 
known. It seems to verify, however, in a remarkable manner, his 
own strong belief in the personal guardianship of a special Provi- 
dence. On his way from his brother-in-law’s house in New York, 
to the steamer, the carriage broke down, the driver mistook the 
way, and he arrived at the wharf just in time to catch sight of the 
ship disappearing in the offing. The disappointment was severe, 
for circumstances rendered it necessary for him to be in England at 
a certain time. Far from fretting, however, he remarked to his 
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relatives, “It is all for the best. Providence undoubtedly has some 
good reason for delaying my journey.” The result certainly justi- 
fied the remark, for the steamer in which he was to have embarked 
was none other than the “ President,” the fate of which is still un- 
known. He was the more convinced that he was, in truth, watched 
over in a special manner at this portion of his life, since, on his re- 
turn trip in the “ Great Western,” when a week out, the ship en- 
countered such a terrific gale that for several hours every one on 
board expected momentarily to be engulfed. Mrs. Sigourney, who 
was one of his fellow-passengers, and shared in the danger, has 
commemorated this circumstance in one of her most felicitous pro- 
ductions. 

After experiences like these, we can well believe his biographers 
when they tell us, in describing his daily routine, that when the 
morning’s work in the garden was over, he spent a little while in 
prayer in his chamber, “at which time he would lay before God 
any event affecting the household, any unusual care or embarrass- 
ment. If a servant were needed, he did not fail to tell Him who 
watches the fall of the sparrow, and he would say, ‘ We must wait 
and see what God will do for us.’” 

Returning to this country, after an absence of a year, he pub- 
lished, in 1842, his “Thoughts on the Collegiate System of the 
United States,” the fundamental principle of which was, that to 
the commercial, agricultural, and mechanical classes should be 
offered the advantages of such an education as should be best 
adapted to their wants—the study of the classics being made 
optional with those desiring an education other than for professional 
purposes. The present collegiate system, he argued, cannot main- 
tain its place. All classes of the community are alike entitled to 
the benefits of high education; and if unable to find in the college 
the education they need, the productive classes will establish insti- 
tutions for themselves, to which the body of the young will be 
attracted, and the colleges will become “ very good foundations 
for the support of instructors, but few will avail themselves of their 
instruction.” By unwearied, personal effort, he raised a large fund 
for placing Brown University upon this liberal and catholic basis, 
The new system went into operation in 1850, and with a result 
which justified the wisdom of the projecter. Before three years 
had elapsed, the number of students, which previously had aver- 
aged one hundred and fifty, averaged two hundred and sixty. 
Under the old regime the highest class that had ever entered was 
one hundred and ninety-six; under the new, two hundred and 
eighty-three. And of this number each student pursued the study 
of his own choice. Thus the instructor was not forced to cool the 
ardor of those who wished to learn, in order to accommodate the 
indolent and unfaithful. Upon the resignation of Dr. Wayland, in 
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1855, from reasons which it is not necessary to mention, the old 
system was reéstablished ; and to-day, Brown University presents 
the singular spectacle—having been the first to break the shackles 
of traditional usage—of sinking again into the old rut, and “lum- 
bering along” far in the rear of many of the oldest colleges in the 
land,* that, having engrafted Dr. Wayland’s idea upon their old 
systems, are striving after perfection. 

It would have been surprising if, with the breadth of view that 
Dr. Wayland possessed upon religions and educational questions, 
and with his favorite watchword “I go for the human race,” he 
should not have taken a deep interest in the great question of 
human rights. Although at a distance from political strife, he 
exercised a powerful influence in moulding public opinion upon 
that subject. With his friends, Dr. Nott and Ambrose Spencer, 
he was among the first to perceive that the slavery question was 
destined to become the chief moral and political question of the 
day. His letters to Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, upon “ Domestic 
Slavery considered as a Scriptural Institution,” while characterized 
by perfect courtesy and temperance, struck blows at the institu- 
tion, delivered by the brawny arms of a giant. We are informed 
that the publication of these letters caused his text books to be 
excluded from the South, thereby curtailing, to a large extent, his 
income ; yet, such was the magnanimity of his nature, that—while 
not abating “jot or tittle” of principle—he could say in a let- 
ter to his son upon the assassination of President Lincoln: “ Let 
us lay aside all malice and all revenge, and let us firmly do justice 
to the high as well asthe low. Let the moral principie of this 
nation be strengthened. God has made us the leading nation of 
the world. Let us act as it becomes us. Let our example lead 
other nations in the way of peace and holiness.” 

A sketch of the salient points of Dr. Wayland’s character, and 
his influence upon his time, would be incomplete without an allu- 
sion to his labors with the sick, the insane, and the criminal. The 
hospitals, the asylums, and the prisons of his State, show the direct 
effects of his personal efforts in their behalf. His name and works 
were prominent both in the formation of the Butler hospital for 
the insane, and in every movement for its increased efficiency. In 
the inauguration of the movements which led to the organization 
of the Rhode Island Hospital—the noblest charity, perhaps, of that 
State—he took a leading part. His most philanthropic work, how- 
ever, was the radical reformation he effected in the prison system 
of Rhode Island; a system which, from all accounts, must have 
been most deplorable. Before he interested himself in the condi- 
tion of the prisons, the cells were composed of solid blocks of split 


* Among these are Harvard, Yale, and Co!umbia Colleges. 
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granite, with the external faces exposed to the cold blasts of Winter, 
and the internal faces destitute of furring and covering. During 
the cold weather the crystals of frost remained upon the interior 
surfaces of the cell walls, “sparkling in the light, and benumbing 
the shivering prisoners.” These stone dungeons were also as badly 
ventilated as lighted. The air was close and almost insufferable. 
It was not without difficulty, at times, that visitors could avoid vio- 
lent nausea upon entering the prison. The result was a great preva- 
lence of rheumatism, pulmonary diseases, and diarrhca, besides 
contagious and epidemic complaints of peculiar malignity. Neither 
was any hospital provided for the sick. The moral effect of this 
state of things was no better. Often ten and twenty convicts 
were crowded into one cell—the young and yet tender offender 
catching moral contagion from those utterly depray ed.* All this 
Dr. W: ayland, through the aid of the Legislature, speedily changed. 
A new building was constructed upon the most approved plans, 
and in accordance with all the teachings of modern intelligence 
and humanity. Under his personal supervision, also, the moral and 
religious condition of the prisoners underwent a corresponding 
change. He held Bible classes, composed of the convicts, and 
preached regularly to them on each Sabbath. Such ministrations 
must necessarily have attached them tenderly to his person. When 
the chaplain, on the morning of Dr. Wayland’s death, said to the 
convicts in the State prison assembled in the chapel, “ You will 
never see your friend, Dr. Wayland, again; he is dead,” he was 
interrupted by their sobs. 

It is related of Michael Angelo, that, once while walking along 
the streets of Florence, he suddenly observed in the pavement a 
block of marble of unusual beauty, and immediately stooped down 
and began to dig it out, unmindful of the scoffs and jeers of those 
passing. At length, being asked by a friend, why he was digging 
up a block of stone upon which “man had spit and trod,” he re- 
plied: “I see an angel in it,” and continued his work until he 
secured the coveted marble, out of which he carved the angelic 
figure that gave him his immortality. In like manner, Dr. Way- 
land, in his walks among the convicts, often discovered blocks long 
trodden upon and despised by man, but which he fashioned into 
reputable members of society; and some of whom, it is hoped, 
have, through his instrumentality, become angels of light. 

Wituiam L, STONE. 


* Report of the Chaplain of the Rhode Island State Prison, for 1856. 
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I URING a residence of eleven years in California, dating from 

the year 1846 to 1857, I had some strange and rude experi- 
ences, and was the witness of some remarkable scenes. Not the 
least extraordinary of these dramas of real life, was one in which 
an innocent man narrowly escaped execution upon the gallows, 
simply because he had the misfortune to closely resemble a guilty 
man. 

In the early Spring of 1851, the city of San Francisco was thrown 
into a great state of excitement, one morning, upon its residents 
reading the detailed account of a bold robbery which had been 
committed, with the accompaniment of a brutal assault, on the pre- 
vious evening. About six o’clock in the evening, when his clerks 
had gone to dinner, Charles Jansen, the proprietor of a wholesale 
“dry goods” establishment, on Montgomery street, was alone in 
his counting-room, when two men entered the door. Addressing 
him some common-place remark, one approached him, and, with a 
bar of iron, felled him to the floor, while the other proceeded to 
open the safe; and in afew minutes both had escaped, carrying 
with them several thousand dollars in coin and gold dust. Upon 
the return of his clerks, Jansen was found lying senseless and bleed- 
ing on the floor. He was removed to his residence, and the next 
morning had so far rallied as to be able to make a tolerably clear 
statement of the occurrence, and to give a description of the two 
men who had attacked him; and upon the strength of this latter, 
two men, supposed to be the guilty parties, were arrested on the 
following day, just as they were stepping on a steamboat bound up 
the Sacramento. 

The occurrence created a great excitement in San Francisco. 
Robberies and murders were, at that time, by no means unfrequent, 
and it was known that an organized gang, composed in great part 
of escaped Australian convicts, was burrowed among the sand-hills 
of the neighborhood, and most of the nightly burglaries and out- 
rages were attributed to its members, This gang was under the 
leadership of one James Stuart, a desperate scoundrel, whose name 
was a terror throughout the entire State ; and many crimes had been 
fixed upon him, and, among others, the murder of the sheriff of 
Yuba County. By his great skill and finesse, however, Stuart had 
always succeeded in eluding the search of both the regularly-con- 
stituted police, and the sharper, more lynx-eyed detectives of the 
Vigilance Committee. 
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The description given by Jansen of the man who struck him 
down, was immediately recognized by the police authorities as a 
plain and accurate portrait of James Stuart. The police fearing 
the formation of a “ Committee of Vigilance,” determined to use 
every effort to arrest the guilty parties, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon following the night of the assault, they were satisfied 
that they held in custody the redoubtable Jim Stuart, and his com- 
panion, Jo Wildred, the undoubted perpetrators of the assault and 
robbery in Jansen’s shop. 

I was at that time the local reporter upon the leading morning 
journal in San Franesico, and, as such, had every facility of follow- 
ing up, through its different stages, to its most unexpected termi- 
nation, this remarkable case. Greater than ever was the excitement 
when the journals announced in the morning that Stuart and his 
companion had been arrested. Crowds began to gather at an early 
hour on the plaza, and the citizens rather freely expressed their 
opinion that, unless the authorities acted with unusual promptitude 
in this case, they would save the authorities the trouble of acting 
at all, and “do for” Stuart and Wildred themselves. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, I was informed that a prelimi- 
nary examination of the two men would take place that afternoon 
before a magistrate. Jansen, it appeared, had become worse, and 
it was feared that he would die. It was, therefore, highly import- 
ant that the men should be confronted with him as speedily as 
possible, and his testimony taken. This was done. Soon after 
noon the men were privately conveyed to Jansen’s apartment, and, 
in the presence only of the examining magistrate and his clerk, 
Jansen’s medical attendant, another witness, two policemen, and 
myself, Jansen’s testimony was taken, with the warning from his 
physician that he might be upon the verge of the grave. When 
the men were introduced, Jansen looked carefully at both of them, 
scanning thoroughly their features, and then unhesitatingly stated 
that he recognized the smaller (known as Jim Stuart) as the man 
who felled him with the bar of iron; of this he could have no 
doubt; but was positive that he was the man. As to the other, he 
was not so sure; but about him his doubts were light. He fully 
and firmly believed, in short, that the two men who had committed 
the crime were then before him; and from Jansen’s room, with 
Jansen’s testimony, then supposed to be that of a dying man, they 
were taken before the examining magistrate, whose office was in 
the plaza, in what was then known as the “ Adobe Building.” 

The plaza was filled with an excited populace, and it was evident 
that trouble was brewing. The prejudice in San Francisco at that 
time, against all persons who had come to California from Austra- 
lia, was very strong. Some very bad men had undoubtedly arrived 
from there, and much of the crime committed in the State might 
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legitimately be charged upon them. All the immigrants from Aus- 
tralia were classed under the general title of “Sydney Ducks,” and 
were regarded with great suspicion ; and many, indeed, and, among 
them some very respectable people, had been warned away, and 
obliged to leave California. 

When the two men were brought before the magistrate, they 
gave their names as Thomas Berdue and Joseph Wildred. Berdue, 
named in the complaint “Stuart, alias Berdue,” was a man of about 
forty years of age, of medium size, with a peculiar sharp face, 
black piercing eye, and a heavy, bushy black beard. He stated 
that he had been in the mines; had only arrived in San Francisco 
a few days before, in company with Wildred, who had been his 
“chum” in the mining camp; that he knew nothing of the robbery 
of Jansen, and that he had never been known by the name of 
“Stuart.” At least half a dozen witnesses were called, however, 
who swore positively to his identity with Stuart; and one of them 
said in his evidence that he had lived for months with him in the 
same camp, and knew him well, and that he had always there been 
known as “Jim Stuart.” This evidence, taken in connection with 
that of Jansen, could leave no doubt in the mind of the examining 
magistrate, whose plain duty it was to send the men before the city 
recorder, who, if he should be equally well satisfied of their guilt, 
would be obliged to commit them for trial. 

The recorder was at that hour holding court in the building at 
the corner of Jackson and Kearny streets, which then served for 
court-house, police office, and jail. In order to escape the crowd, 
which was now becoming impatient, the prisoners were taken out 
by a back way from the magistrate’s office, and, being placed ina 
close carriage, were driven as rapidly as possible by side streets to 
the court-house. But the excited crowd, which had now swelled 
in numbers to several thousands, soon learned what had been done, 
and, moved by one common impulse, surged like sea waves through 
Kearny street, and reached the court-house just after the two men 
had been taken into the recorder’s court-room. 

Law at that time in San Francisco was very doubtful, and unre- 
liable in its operation, Notorious murderers, thieves, robbers, and 
burglars, it was well known, had, by some corrupt means, succeeded 
in continually escaping through its meshes, until the people began 
to feel that the committal of a presumed criminal upon his prelimi- 
nary examination was equivalent to his final escape. As the excited 
crowd reached the court-house, and learned that Stuart and Wil- 
dred had just been taken in, a rush was made for the door, the rail- 
ing, inside of which the prisoners sat, trembling like aspen, was 
broken down, and a dozen pioneers, leading the rest, leaped over 
toward the prisoner’s box, ready to seize and bear out to the popu- 
lace the two frightened wretches. It so happened that that after- 
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noon a volunteer company of soldiers, whose drilling room adjoined 
the recorder’s office, were at that very time engaged there in drill. 
As the crowd broke down the railing which enclosed the sacred 
space where justice was supposed to rule, a happy thought struck 
the recorder: opening a door communicating with the drill-room, 
there came pouring through it in a second, twenty of the volun- 
teers, with fixed bayonets, who charged upon the crowd, driving it 
before them like sheep. Ina moment the court-room was cleared, 
and in another the prisoners, more nearly dead than alive, were 
hustled for safety into cells in the basement of the building. 

The American blood, which, up to the time of the civil war, boiled 
at the sight of the bayonet, was running through the veins of the 
populace at fever heat. All that afternoon and evening thousands 
of people remained about the building, shouting for the prisoners, 
demanding that they should be brought out and instantly executed. 
Harangues were made, in which the story of the robbery was told 
over and over again; the tardy course of justice complained of; 
and the probable escape of the prisoners, if left to be tried by the 
instituted authorities, predicted. The imagination of the multitude 
was excited by glowing pictures of San Francisco in flames, while 
murder, robbery, and rapine were being committed by the gangs 
of “Sydney Ducks” which infested the city. The invariable con- 
clusion of all these speeches was, that the prisoners should be im- 
mediately brought out and hung. In the jail now, however, were 
fifty men with bayonets and loaded muskets, and not a single one 
of the loud-mouthed orators felt inclined, or manifested the slight- 
est disposition to lead his hearers to an assault, which, although it 
might be successful, might also cost him his life. Toward night 
wiser counsels prevailed, and, although a considerable number of 
persons remained about the jail till morning, no demonstrations of a 
hostile character were made upon it. 

During the night a compromise was effected between a self-con- 
stituted committee of commercial men and the judicial authori- 
ties. It was agreed that on the following day the two prisoners 
should be given up to the citizens, not to be directly executed, but 
to be tried by a Lynch Court. The ramor of this arrangement 
spread through the town at an early hour, and by noon nearly all 
the male adult population was gathered about the court-house. All 
were quiet and orderly, however, and seemed disposed to patiently 
await whatever was to come. A little before two o’clock, a young 
and well-known lawyer addressed the people, advising them of the 
decision which had been arrived at, and submitting to their consid- 
eration a number of names of proposed members of the impromptu 
court. These were voted upon, and the court, in a few minutes, 
consisting of two lawyers and three merchants, was constituted. A 
merchant, who afterward became quite prominent as the President 
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of the Vigilance Committee, of 1856, was appointed prosecuting 
attorney, and an old and conscientious lawyer was chosen to defend 
the prisoners, 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, about three o’clock, when Berdue 
and Wildred were brought trembling into the same room where, 
the day before, their lives had been saved by the prompt action of 
the volunteers. In the glance, however, which each of them, invol- 
untarily, as he took his seat, cast around upon the multitude assem- 
bled in the court-room, he saw written upon their faces anything 
but hope for him, The prosecuting attorney opened his case in a 
few calm words, and the evidence was proceeded with. Jansen, in 
spite of his weak condition, was brought down, and gave his testi- 
mony clearly, distinctly, and with evident conviction of the truth. 
As to the man Berdue, he again swore positively, while, as to Wil- 
dred, he expressed but little doubt. <A circumstance had, however, 
come to light, while Wildred was in jail, which told heavily against 
him. Upon the right elbow of his coat was found a dried clot of 
what looked very much like, and was assumed to be, blood; and 
upon a piece of goods in Jansen’s store was found a corresponding 
blood mark. <A clerk testified that this piece of goods was ona 
counter near the door, and in just such a position, at just such a 
height, that Wildred in escaping might have left the mark upon it 
as he brushed it with his elbow. The theory of the prosecuting 


attorney, of course, was, that this was Jansen’s blood. A number 
of witnesses testified again, positively, to the identity of Wildred’s 
companion with Jim Stuart. No witnesses were found for the de- 


fence, and no evidence given; the constables who had been sent 
out in search of the witnesses, whose names had been given by 
Berdue, returning upon the subpenas the statement that they could 
not be found; and it is altogether probable, that, fearful that they 
too might be compromised by giving testimony in behalf of two such 
unpopular men, they had left the city to avoid it. At seven o’clock 
in the evening, the prosecuting attorney made his appeal to the 
jury, demanding the conviction of the prisoners; and he was fol- 
lowed by their counsel. This latter had, during the afternoon, 
been in conversation with Berdue and Wildred, and seemed evi- 
dently convinced of their innocence, and satisfied that in the case 
of Berdue there was a great error, and that he was neither the man 
who aided in the robbery of Jansen’s store nor the redoubtable Jim 
Stuart. His plea was one for mercy; for time to investigate more 
thoroughly the whole matter; for an opportunity to be given to 
these men, when the passions of the populace should have subsided, 
to produce, as he assured the jury that they could produce, ample 
evidence of their innocence. The old man grew eloquent, and evi- 
dently was affecting the jury and the crowd, which had waited 
patiently in the room during the entire proceedings; and, as he 
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closed, a round of applause greeted his effort. The jury, after 
a charge from the presiding judge, retired into an adjoining room, 
and during the two hours between ten o’clock and midnight, Ber- 
due and Wildred, remaining in the court-room, surrounded by a 
citizen polite force, selected for the occasion, tremblingly awaited 
the verdict of life or death. Near midnight, the outside throng 
began to grow impatient, and they were harangued by several of 
their number. At one time a rush was made into the court-room, 
with the evident intention of seizing the prisoners, but the firmness 
of the citizen guard foiled the attempt. Soon after, quite a dra- 
matic scene occurred. A woman, young and by no means ill-look- 
ing, bearing in her arms an infant, forced her way into the court- 
room, as she had forced it through that vast throng about it. Her 
baby, and her woman’s weakness, were her passports through that 
assemblage of rough, excited men waiting and hoping for her hus- 
band’s execution. She was Berdue’s wife, and, arrived in the court- 
room, she threw her babe into his arms, and fell exhausted on the 


floor, at his feet, where she lay speechless and sobbing, until re- 


moved to an adjoining room, This little episode, however, had its 
effect in softening the crowd gathered immediately about the pris- 
oners. 

A little past midnight, the jury sent in a communication to the 
court, stating that it was impossible for them to agree upon a ver- 
dict. A ray of hope shot across the faces of the prisoners, as this 
announcement was made; but it was changed to a look of dread 
and horror when the report having reached the outside throng, it 
was received by them with the general shout of “hang them, hang 
them!” In order to allay the excitement, the presiding judge re- 
quested the prosecuting attorney to address the crowd. ‘This he 
did, and reminded them that, having placed the matter in the hands 
of a court of their own choosing, they were bound in honor to 
abide by that court’s decision. His personal popularity, rather than 
his argument, had the effect to lower the temperature of their pas- 
sions; and when he returned to the court, all was quiet. It was 
now one o’clock, and the jury again communicated with the judge, 
stating that they could not agree. The court consulted together a 
moment in silence, and then, ordering the citizen guard to convey 
the prisoners back to their cells, the jury was called in and dis- 
charged ; and the court adjourned to meet at the call of the presi- 
dent. The crowd, wearied with excitement and want of food and 
sleep, retired rapidly ; but several hundred persons remained about 
the court-room till daylight. The mayor of the city addressed 
these, and recommended them to retire. He assured them that jus- 
tice should be done; that the prisoners should have a speedy trial 
by the regular judicial authorities, and begged them to leave the 


matter in their hands, The morning journals contained articles 
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recommending this course, and on Monday, although knots of 
stragglers remained all day about the court-house, no demonstra- 
tion was made; and it was generally understood and agreed upon, 
that, as the grand jury was then in session, the prisoners should be 
taken immediately before it. “ If,’ was the argument used, “ the 
judicial authorities fail to punish them, then we will take them in 
hand and execute them ourselves without judge or jury.” 

The grand jury, in the course of the day, found a “true bill, ” 
and two weeks afterwird the men were tried before the criminal 
court. The same evidence given upon the lynch trial was repro- 
duced here, and Jansen, now rapidly recovering, appeared in per- 
son, and gave in his evidence clearly, distinctly, and positively. 
Additional witnesses were introduced to prove the identity of Ber- 
due with Jim Stuart. Wildred’s coat was passed over to a pro- 
fessed chemist, who reported the clot upon the elbow to be blood, 
The trial lasted but a few hours; and resulted in the conviction of 
both the men upon the crime charged in the indictment—robbery— 
and both were sentenced to undergo the extreme penalty of the 
law, fourteen years confinement in the penitentiary of the State. 

Wildred was immediately conveyed there; but for Berdue, a 
requisition was in waiting demanding him for trial as Jim Stuart, 
the murderer of the sheriff of Yuba. The night of his conviction 
he was taken to Marysville, where the grand jury had already 
found a bill against him for murder; and in a few days he was tried 
as Jim Stuart; sworn to for Jim Stuart by at least a dozen wit- 
nesses, some of whom testified to having lived for months in the 
same mining camp with him; convicted as Jim Stuart; and, as 
Jim Stuart, sentenced to be hung in three weeks from the time of 
his conviction. 

Meantime, the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance had become 
a permanent organization, Already some of its members had, by 
a union of ruse and force, taken two notorious thieves and robbers 
out of jail, one Sunday afternoon, when the prisoners were attend- 
ing religious service ; and thirty minutes after the two men, Whit- 
taker and Mackensie, were swinging from impromptu gibbets, ex- 
tended from the committee rooms. They were, in reality, a com- 
mittee of “vigilance,” and their argus eyes discovered much crime 
and many criminals, 

One evening, about a week before the time set for the execution 
of Berdue, some of the detectives of the committee were out upon 
a scout among the sand-hills which then stretched between San 
Francisco and the Mission Dolores. Suddenly and accidentally 
one of their number stumbled upon a man lying upon the ground, 


partially covered with branches of the “ scrub oak,” which grew 
in rich profusion in that vicinity. What was their surprise, on 
holding to his face a lantern, at recognizing him as Jim Stuart, the 
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man, as they supposed, who had just been sentenced to be hung at 
Marysville. He was taken to the committee rooms, and an agent 
was immediately dispatched to Marysville. He was even more 
surprised upon his arrival at learning that Jim Stuart, alias Berdue, 
was still there safe in custody, and was to be duly and legally 
hanged on the following Friday. He had an interview with the 
condemned man; and returned to San Francisco, satisfied that he 
held the key to all this mystery, and that Berdue was innocent. 
Ere his return, however, all had been explained, and the mystery 
unravelled, Stuart—the real Stuart, in the hands of the San Fran- 
cisco Vigilance Committee—had made a full confession. He ac- 
knowled the murder of the sheriff of Yuba, and the robbery of 
Jansen’s store, and acquitted Wildred of any participation or con- 
nection with him. The Governor of the State happening to be in 
San Francisco at the time, after an interview with Stuart, in pres- 
ence of members of the committee, immediately forwarded a full 
pardon to Berdue. It arrived two days before the time fixed for his 
execution; and, immediately upon receiving it, he took the boat and 
‘ame to San Francisco. 

The real Jim Stuart was hanged by the Vigilance Committee on 
the day which had been set for the execution of the man to whom 
his name and crimes had been attributed. Berdue, who was to 
have been hung that day in his place, was present at the execution, 
The hanging took place upon California street wharf, and the gal- 
lows was a derrick, erected there for hoisting merchandise in and 
out of vessels; to which, at a given signal, in the presence of sev- 
eral thousand people, the wretched man was “run up,” and stran- 
gled. After hanging half an hour, the body was cut down, and 
dropped from the derrick into a boat, into which the “ committee ” 
surgeon, the coroner, and myself, and the oarsmen were the only 
persons permitted to enter. We rowed over to an engine house 
near by, where we deposited the body, and where the coroner, with 
an eye to his fee, proposed holding an inquest. Upon our arrival 
two more surgeons were admitted ; and a medical examination ot 
the body made. The neck was not broken; and, upon lancing a 
vein, the blood flowed freely ; and the physicians were agreed that, 
with a good galvanic battery, they could have restored Stuart to 
life. 

Iam fond of dramatic situations, and proposed that we should 
send tor Berdue. This was done, and in half an hour he stood in 
the presence of his dead rival; standing by the table on which 
Stuart was lying, and gazing upon his fixed features. It was like a 
man looking at his own corpse. I never before or since saw such a 
resemblance. Stuart was, perhaps, a trifle the stouter; but, having 
seen either one, I think I should have unhesitatingly, at any time 
thereafter, been willing to swear to the other as that one. It scarcely 
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seems possible that the men could have so perfectly resembled each 
other. 

Next day the coroner held his inquest; and the jury returned a 
verdict that, “the deceased came to his death by strangulation at 
the hands of some person or persons unknown.” The coroner re- 
ceived from the county a fee of thirty dollars for this ; and liberally 
“treated” the jury to beer and cheese at the corner grocery. A 
purse, to which Jansen liberally contributed, was raised for Berdue 
and Wildred, who had also been pardoned; and neither of them 
willing to run the risk of another such adventure, both returned to 
Australia. 

Was it “chance” alone which directed the steps of the Vigilance 
detectives to Jim Stuart’s burrow, among the sand-hills? Was not 
the life of an innocent man, even of one so poor and humble as 
Berdue, worth more than that of “many sparrows;” and are we 
not assured that the Guide, and Governor, and Orderer of all 
things, suffers not one of these to fall to the ground without His 
notice ? 

Epwarp Goutp Burrum. 


[Just as the above article is going to press we receive word by Atlantic Tele- 
graph of the sudden death of its author, in Paris, where he had resided during 
the last eight years as the correspondent of a New York daily newspaper. Mr. 
Buffum was a native of Rhode Island, and the son of Arnold Buffum, who was 
prominent as one of the most active of New England philanthropists. During 
the Mexican war Mr. Buffum served as a volunteer, and, the war over, settled in 
California, adopting the profession of journalism. He was at one time a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of California, and was the author of two books, on the 
gold mines, and on California life. Mr. Buffum was aman of much travel, a 
keen observer, a clever journalist, and a fluent and acceptable writer. He died 
at the early age of forty —EDITOR OF THE GALAXY. ] 














BRITISH MARRIAGE LAW AND PRACTICE. 


Gana BRITAIN is composed of three separate kingdoms, 
and hence is called the United Kingdom. But this does 
not by any means signify that Great Britain is united in spirit, 
or that she has, after seven centuries of vain struggle—since the 
days of Strongbow—succeeded in getting herself governed by uni- 
form laws, or achieved that unity of idea which is the power and 
strength of nationality. A spirit of jealousy and discontent has been 
kept up and has run festering throughout the three countries. The 
English persistently entertain a prejudice against the Scotch, and 
they quietly despise the Irish. The Scotch, in their turn, strong in 
their own native power, hold both the others in somewhat of digni- 
fied contempt. The Irish, with their vehement feelings and keen 
perceptions, keep open their old sores and cherish their preseyt 
grievances against a country and people by whom they are governed, 
but whose laws and benefits they do not share. But this is a 
vexed question which I shall only enter upon at present so far as 
it concerns the marriage law of Ireland. 

That England despises Ireland with reason, is a proposition that 
can never be sustained; for the name of Great Britain has shone 
resplendent to the world through the glory of many an Irish star. 
Soldiers, orators, statesmen, poets—Wellington, Burke, Grattan, 
Moore, Goldsmith, O’Connell, and the late Lord Palmerston—have 
all shed a dazzling halo round her shield, which is far from being 
despicable. But the difference of law aggravates animosities, and 
keeps up a sense of division, inequality and alien interests. Ireland 
has been a conquered country; and she has suffered the oppression 
of her conquerors through many centuries, to keep her such. It is 
only within the last century that she has received a concession to 
her rights in the shape of the Catholic Emancipation Act, in 1829. 
But this was only one sore, and she had many. Religious persecu- 
tion has been the canker worm of that ill-fated country, and, like 
all such persecutions, it has served only to confirm, in all its stanch- 
ness, the faith it sought to eradicate. It has indelibly marked 
Ireland as a Catholic country, so long as Ireland exists at all. And, 
in whatever part of the world an Irishman is to be found, he has 
carried his religion with him. The fruits of the persecution of the 
times of William of Orange, and the three Georges, are now ripe 
and flourishing on the free soil of America. The workers, the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, the builder, the constructor of 
great roads—the arteries of civilization—the brilliant orators and 
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thinkers, are the Irish. They have been, and might have continued 
to be, all this to England, had not Dutch wisdom driven them from 
the land for America to reap the benefit. Already some of your 
most prominent generals bear strikingly Irish names. Thus, out 
of evil has come good in the fulness of time. 

The marriage acts which are enforced in England do not apply 
to Ireland. At the union of the Irish Parliament to England it 
would naturally be supposed that the laws would be made the 
same. Unfortunately, such was not the case. The laws were to be 
made in England, but they were not to be English laws, notwith- 
standing. Catholics in England were under no disabilities. They 
could marry whom and as they pleased, according to English law; 
whereas in Ireland, under the Penal Code, they were banned and 
barred, and such was the intricacy and complexity it took a wise 
man to know if he were married or not. Statute after statute fol- 
lowed each other during the reigns of William, Anne, and the three 
Georges, patching each other up, destroying each other by implied 
contradiction, and all left standing on the statute book to the mis- 
egy and confusion of present and future generations. 

Such an absurdity as the following is easily found: “ George II., 
Whereas, It has been found that Papist women have wickedly se- 
duced Protestant men, faithful subjects of his Majesty, to marry them, 
to the great peril of theirsouls . . . . For remedy thereof, be 
it enacted, that any Papist priest who shall marry any Papist wo- 
man to any Protestant man, etc., and shall be convicted thereof, etc., 
shall suffer the penalty of death, without benefit ofclergy. . . . . 
His body shall be hung, drawn, and quartered, etc.” This piece of 
monstrosity actually remained in existence until the reign of William 
IV., uncle and predecessor of the present Queen. Subsequently 
was fulminated another act of George II.—for, in spite of the hang- 
ing, drawing, and quartering, these wicked Nora Crenas continued to 
bewitch faithful Protestant men—which enacted that every such mar- 
riage between Protestant and Papist should be null and void to all 
intents and purposes, and any priest convicted of performing such 
ceremony should be fined the sum of five hundred pounds, or, in de- 
fault thereof, suffer five years’ imprisonment. Now, inasmuch as, 
under the previous unrepealed statute, the unfortunate priest guilty 
of the heinous offence of wedding Papist maidens to faithful Prot- 
estant subjects, has already suffered hanging, drawing and quar- 
‘ering, it is difficult to see how he is to get himself together again, 
in order to undergo the rest of the punishment, the payment of 
fine, or imprisonment. There is something facetious in the legal 
Irish bull of first hanging a man for a crime and then fining him 
for misdemeanor for one and the same thing. And this is what is 
called Irish law. No one who reads through the Penal Statute 
Book ean be surprised at Fenianism. One wrong does not justify 
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another ; but it provokes it. In this very day, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, this iniquitous Penal Code has dared to assert itself in a court 
of justice, and declare its legal right to blast forever the fair fame 
of a Catholic maiden for the alleged crime of “ seducing a faithful 
Protestant subject to marry her.” This bigoted law, the 19th George 
II., was actually brought forward as a legal protection to bigamy ; 
as a defence for sacrilege in God’s holy temple, as a means of heaping 
disgrace on a family of high standing and unblemished repute. 
This law was, in fact, appealed to in the Yelverton case. The 
Statute Book was brought forth and read over, pondered over, 
argued over and cursed over. The pages were turned and smoothed 
out of their place before the frowning eye of the lord chief justice, 
himself a Catholic. They were thumped upon by the triumphant 
counsel who upheld the majesty of the law. He asked but the law 
for his noble client—his pious Protestant client. He was entitled 
to it and demanded it. He did not heed the chorus of hisses and 
groans by which this piece of legal justice was received by his 
hearers—it was the law! Fortunately, the intended victim was not 
an Irish maiden, but a free-born English woman, with, perhaps, 
something of the English bull-dog nature lurking behind what Mr. 
Dickens has described as “the baby-like face of the Cenci.” She 
was ready to fight for her right and her honor; and so the “ faith- 
ful Protestant subject” was put to proof, and found wanting. The 
marriage was declared legal and valid: there was nothing to bar 
the sacred rights of those “whom God had joined together,” ex- 
cept proving that the man was a professing Protestant—it needed 
to be of the Established Church forsooth—the religion of the State ; 
otherwise he could not be a licensed bigamist. Henceforth, from 
1862, this hoary old Statute Book hid its execrated head in the 
back cellar or coal-hole until dragged forth by a House of Com- 
mons’ committee, who are sitting upon it now, once for all, to destroy 
it completely. New marriage laws will be framed, in which the 
whole kingdom will, it is hoped, participate alike. 

There is some hesitation about Scotland, however, which, having 
the simplest and easiest marriage law, will probably refuse to 
change. Scotchmen are so determinedly Scotch, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make them bate one jot of their nationality. It would 
appear that their principle of marriage is the most moral and nat- 
ural of all; but the practice of proving it is the most awkward and 
round-about. The law language is worse than Greek to most 
people. As a consequence, Scotland has the reputation of being 
more litigious than any other nation. It adheres to the old Roman 
and Common Law, which makes marriage a “consensual contract,” 
“consensus faciat nuptias.” This consent may be exchanged in 
various ways; in the presence of a magistrate, of a minister of 
Kirk, of friends or relatives, of any stranger, or even without the 
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presence of athird party. Marriage may be constituted by present 
consent—“ per verba de presente ;” by future promise and living 
together—“ per verba de futuro subsequente copula.” It may be 
exchanged in writing, actual written consent to marriage, or writing 
from which such consent may be reasonably inferred. For instance, 
it was held in a case of Dobson vs. Dobson, that the defendant, 
having addressed repeated letters through the post to the lady as 
Mrs. Dobson, and she having lived with him as his wife, the ac- 
knowledgment was sufficient, although no ceremony of marriage 
was proved or averred. Sometimes a sign suffices. A man named 
Macadam, the inventor of the roads which now bear his name, 
lived on his own estate with a housekeeper or governess. One 
morning he assembled his household, the housekeeper at their head, 
and thus addressed them: “ Ye’ll tak notice this lady is my wife.” 
The housekeeper bowed, and they were dismissed. During the 
course of the day, Mr. Macadam went into his grounds and there 
blew his brains out. Theex-governess claimed dower as his widow, 
and the estates for her eldest son. A fiercely-contested trial ensued, 
which was eventually decided in favor of the widow and children. 
Marriage may be constituted without present acknowledgment or 
written consent, viz., by “habit and repute.” It is this: If a man 
and woman live together for a number of years (montlis will not 
suffice), conduct themselves respectably as married people, the more 
especially if there is a family, the law presumes they have entered 
the married relation, and that consent at some time has passed be- 
tween them verbally, though not proven. These marriages are the 
most difficult to establish, as the proof is usually adduced after the 
death of one or both parties, to secure property. 

The great Breadalbane case is such a one. It has occupied the 
Scotch courts and the House of Lords for the last seven years. The 
late Marquis of Breadalbane died childless. Two heirs claimed the 
peerage and estates, the largest in Scotland, amounting to about 
one hundred thousand pounds a year. The one claimant was the 
descendant of the direct branch of the family tree; the other was 
descended from an interloping Scotch marriage of habit and repute. 
The story is so full of romance, and so illustrative of this Scotch 
principle of marriage, that a slight sketch of it may convey to the 
reader a clearer idea of Scotch marriage law and practice than any 
lengthened legal disquisition. 

A wild young Campbell, scion of the great house of Breadalbane, 
and second son of the Marquis, while quartered with his Highland 
regiment in a small town in England, saw and fell desperately in 
love with the beautiful young wife of a small tradesman, a saddler. 

Veni, vidi, vici, seems to have been his motto as well as Czesar’s, for 
when the regiment marched off he carried the fair lady along with 
him, and the saddler was left lamenting, for divorce courts were out 
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of possible reach of tradesmen in those days. The regiment re- 
turned to Scotland, and there a child being born to them, the young 
runaway actually went through a marriage ceremony, at which a 
clergyman officiated, of course, in ignorance of tie saddler husband. 
What their motive could have been in going through a ceremony 
which Campbell, at least, must have known to be futile, is now 
locked in the oblivion of the past. Certain it is they continued to 
live together as man and wife, and remained more faithful to each 
o her than their ill-starred union portended. When the regiment 
was ordered to Canada, the saddler’s wife went out with the troops 
as Mrs, Major Campbell. It was not until several years had elapsed 
that the saddler died, and Mrs. and Major Campbell again lived in 
Scotland together, which, as I have said, makes a marriage of habit 
and repute, there being now no saddler. It is the grandson of this 
marriage who claims and has at present obtained possession of the 
title and estates of Breadalbane. 

Such are the difficulties and errors which these marriages are sub- 
ject to. The Scotch law of marriage has become partially familiar 
to the world through the celebrated Gretna-Green blacksmith, who 
realized a large fortune by marrying runaway couples from Eng- 
land. No matter how hotly pursued by raving fathers, or indig- 
nant brothers; if the happy pair could once skip over the border 
into the presence of the blacksmith, and take each other for hus- 
band and wife, it was all in vain to preach or swear—it was all so 
much fuss and fury thrown away—the deed was done, they were 
as irrevocably wed as though the Bishop of Canterbury had pre- 
sided at the ceremony. 

Any other individual would have answered the purpose as well, 
but the blacksmith was ever ready to tie the hymeneal knot, and 
somehow obtained the monopoly, which he kept until his death, 
He was succeeded by the keeper of the nearest toll-gate across the 
border, who, however, was shortly dispossessed of his heritage by 
Lord Brougham’s bringing in a bill making it necessary to reside 
twenty-one days in Scotland before jurisdiction could be obtained 
to perpetrate marriage. This act, of course, put an unhappy end 
to the lovers’ refuge, and hundreds of British young men and maid- 
ens mourned, 

There are, therefore, three sorts of irregular Scotch marriages 
quite as binding as the regular, the only difference being in the facility 
of proof. The regular marriages have the banns published in the 
Kirk, though the marriage takes place in a private house, and it is 
registered by a public functionary ; while irregular marriages have 
no banns or register, and need to be proved as the parties are 
best able. Scotland thus affords great facilities for marriages, and, 
moreover, renders deception and seduction under false pretenses 
almost impossible; for the very act which in England would con- 
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stitute a woman’s ruin, in Scotland is her safeguard. So, also, there 
is equal facility for divorce, which is another bone of contention 
between the two countries. English people, weary of each other, 
but with no remedy at home (the divorce court having only come 
into practice within the last seven or eight years), rushed over the 
border and got divorced. Subsequently, when such divorces were 
brought in question before an English court, they were repudiated, 
and the marriage sustained. In cases where the parties on the 
strength of this divorce had married again, the complication, liti- 
gation, and misery were, of course, fearful. Cases of this kind olen 
occupy the courts for generations. Dickens’ description of Jarn- 
dyce vs. Jarndyce was no exaggeration, but a keen exposé of 
facts. The richest estates are often eaten up in the quarrel for 
them; and litigation only ceases when both plaintiff and defendant 
are drained of every shilling. One of these interminable cases is 
now pending before one or other of the courts every session. The 
plaintiff is a man with silvery locks and bowed with three score 
years and ten. The suit was commenced by his uncle when he 
was a baby. His beautiful daughter has taken up the case now 
to prove her grandmother’s marriage, and is pushing it with great 
spirit and enthusiasm, She is a wonderfully clever woman; but it 
is sadly probable that the case will see her fich auburn. hair as 
white as her father’s ere the grandmother’s marriage is settled. 

To return to the loosing process, the Scotch law has another 
action than divorce. It is jactitation, commonly called “ putting 
to silence.” This is one of those barefaced barbarisms which throw 
a very doubtful light upon “ the good old times” of our ancestors. 
It is a disgrace to any civilized statute book, and has long been 
extinct in the sister countries. Indeed, it is but just to say that 
this form of action had not been enforced in Scotland during this 
century until it was exhumed to do duty in the Yelverton case. 
Hence, again, the evil of leaving such disreputable rubbish de hors 
of the legal cesspool, to find its into way civilized society. The only 
object of appealing to it in these days would be to overthrow an 
existing marriage; and it is only serviceable to protect a man 
from the consequences of bigamy. For, if he simply wishes to get 
rid of his wife, he could do so by dives for incompatibility of 
temper or what not. But if he has committed a felonious act him- 
self, he can only get rid of it by striking at the very roots of his 
first wife’s honest fame—declare that she has been living with 
him in infamy, and that he now wishes to expose her and deprive 
her of the protection of the supposition that she was his wife. He 
craves the court to pronounce him “ free of all obligations toward 
the woman,” “to fine her a thousand pounds, to be paid to him in 
shape of solatiwmn to the wounded feelings,” which the supposition 
of this woman’s being his wife has caused. He further prays that 
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if she do not at once renounce the character of wife, refrain from 
the assertion that she ever held that relationship, and cease to call 
herself by his name, she be fined fifty pounds for every offence, or 
imprisoned in default, and, finally, that she be put to silence there- 
anent. 

Let my readers imagine for themselves the horror and amaze- 
ment with which the deserted wife received this first billet-doux 
from the idol of her youthful idolatry, the cherished husband of 
her soul, united to her, and living with her in the grace of God ; 
the father of her child, the protector of her home, her all on earth, 
and half her hope in heaven! The wretched slave mother, when 
sold away from all she loves, and all her natural ties, to a strange 
home, alone, can hardly feel more desolate, more appalled and hor- 
ror-stricken than the Scottish wife when the formal document an- 
nouncing these atrocities is placed within her quivering fingers. 
She has no redress but to defend the action, or lie down and die 
under it. If she fights, it may be through fifteen years of miser- 
able litigation, in which she must spend every shilling she has to 
prevent a judgment against her by default. It is in vain she puts 
forward incontrovertible proof of her marriage. Jactitation admits 
of explaining away actions by “arriére pensée.” The doctrine of 
“no intention,” “no consent,” is set up, and upon this hobby-horse 
of metaphysical disquisition, lawyers and judges mount and canter 
to Coventry, till one litigant or the other is ridden to death, or must 
step aside from dearth of funds; so, whichever can pay the best 
fee is the winner. It stands to reason that where a man is allowed 
to appeal to retrospective motives to efface the meaning of an ac- 
tion which speaks for itself, not law, nor logic, nor equity can be 
of any avail. Now, he says, “you have proved I went through 
the form of marriage, but no consent was exchanged. I say it was 
a preconcerted fraud, and I defy you to prove it was not.” In no 
other action would such a plea be tolerated by a court of justice ; 
for the first grand principle of all law is that a man shall not take ad- 
vantage of his own fraud. Happily, it is probable after this exposé, 
that the days of jactitation are numbered, and that the bill now 
before the House of Commons will put it away with the kindred 
relics of barbarism, with the ancient “bridle” for scolds, the 
“ ducking stool,” and the “ cane as thick as his thumb ” with which 
a man might beat his wife. 

The ardent supporters of “ Woman’s Rights,” can find abund- 
ant employment for their energies long before they reach that of 
voting. Women in England have done something when they have 
been sufficiently goaded to turn and resist. The Honorable Mrs. 
Norton, celebrated alike for her exquisite songs and writings, and for 
her beauty and misfortunes, obtained the right for a woman to hold 
property independent of her husband, when living separate from 
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him. This brave and noble woman, uncrushable by tyranny and 
invulnerable to the malice which the law permitted to be inflicted 
upon her, was the chief means of obtaining a Divorce Court in 
England. Until eight or ten years ago none but Earls, Dukes, ete., 
could have such matrimonial grievances remedied. The House of 
Peers alone could dissolve marriage. Mrs. Norton’s letter to the 
Queen upon this point, showed in vivid colors that while a woman 
was holding the reins of government, her female subjects were labor- 
ing under laws no better than such as regulate the relations of the 
negro and his white master. A more powerful pamphlet was, per- 
haps, never penned by manor woman, It had a startling influence 
not, perhaps, on the Queen, who does not trouble herself about such 
matters, but upon ministers, legislators, men who have voice and 
power in the nation. The Divorce Court is now in full operation, 
Full divorce, a vinculo, in only granted where capital crime is proved, 
when either party can marry again. Separation (a mensa et thoro) 
is granted for desertion, cruelty, and various other causes. 

The jurisdiction of this court does not extend to Ireland, and as 
yet there is no dissolution of Irish marriages, even though the hus- 
band has not seen his wife for years. Even if the wife has earned, 
or inherited, a fortune during his absence, the recreant husband can 
return and possess himself of whatever is hers. In fine, a wife has 
no legal existence separate from her husband. By the marriage 
service the husband fictitiously endows the wife “ with all his 
worldly goods.” But legally, and in reality, he becomes master of 
hers. The French laws are the best in this respect, for there is al- 
ways a separate contract as regards property, in which the wife 
has equal advantages, 

In England, marriages are only legal when performed in a duly- 
registered church by any minister, subsequent to publication of 
banns or license, obtained from Doctors’ Commons, or before a duly 
authorized registrar in his office. But the greater part of marriages 
take place in church, Protestants still adhering to the religious 
ceremony. As there is no point which so intimately and deeply 
concerns the well-being of the great human family as marriage, so 
there is scarcely any other over which Legislatures have so bungled 
and blundered, and made such a disastrous “pot-pourrie.” Mar- 
riage being a Divine ordination, its fulfilment should be left free, 
aud untrammelled by a score of contradictory laws and vexatious 
regulations. It should not be made valid on one side a streamlet, 
and void on the other; holy and legitimate if entered into before 
twelve o’clock in the day, infamous and illegal if contracted at a 
later hour; respectable and decent if the building has been duly 
registered and the clergyman ordained, disgraceful and damning 
if the registration and ordination have not been quite en 
regle ; according to Lord Ardwick’s Marriage Act, a union 
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in sacramental grace, if the man declare at the altar of the 
Lord that he is a Catholic,” but a state of shame and sin if 
he should afterward change his mind and say he is a Protest- 
ant; a good marriage if a man give his name John Daniel 
Jones, but a bad one if it is discovered that he has abstracted 
a syllable, and that his name is John Nathaniel. <As the British 
marriage law now stands, a man may have three wives legal in 
different parts of the United Kingdom. This was stated in the 
House of Commons when the Yelverton case was discussed in Par- 
liament, and a reform in these laws was pronounced absolutely 
necessary. Of course, this feat of three wives requires a little con- 
trivance. But with good lawyers, and a good fortune to back him, 
& man might not only set a prosecution for bigamy at defiance, but 
claim the property of the most richly-endowed wife. When we come 
to consider the amount of domestic misery occasioned by this patch- 
work marriage law—falling chiefly on the weaker portion of society, 
women and children; when we see the wear and tear, the gnawing 
and corroding effects of litigation for honor, virtue and social 
status; when we see the broken hearts of wives, deserted in the 
first marriage, and dishonored of the second, the weary mother 
claiming legitimacy for her offspring, the down-trodden, shame- 
branded children vainly claiming the honorable heritage of their 
parents—all these things filling the land with wretchedness and 
sorrow, and that from generation to generation—have no hesi- 
tation in saying that there needs a thorough and radical reform 
in the marriage laws of Great Britain. 
TuEeresa YELVERTON. 
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STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
By Mrs. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE BARRYS’ RECEPTION. 
HE Barrys’ apartment was on the third floor of an old hotel 
in one of the quietest quarters of the town; an apartment 
wanting in ormolu and velvet, but open and airy; more hospita- 
ble, far, Steven thought as he entered, than Dora’s mouse-trap en- 
tresol in the best situation in Paris. He was late: Mr. Barry, turn- 
ing round from the card-table, rallied him as he came in about his 
fashionable hours: and all the guests, who were coming to the “ re- 
ception” (four or five Frenchmen, none of them in evening dress), 
were already assembled. Mademoiselle Barry, alone at a little 
table by the fireside, was drawing. The lamp placed close at her 
left hand—the me thodic val arrangement of her pencils and papers— 
the silence of the room; the faces of the men around the card-ta- 
ble—gave Steven, he knew not why, the idea that the scene was a 
habitual one in the girl’s life. He went up to her at once, and she 
put down her pencil and bade him, with a friendly-enough smile, 
take a chair at her side. 

“Tneedn’t interrupt you,” said Steven, looking over her work. 
* Go on with your drawing; I should like to watch you.” 

“But I can’t draw when I am watched,” said Mademoiselle 
Barry, “and Iam so tired that lam glad to stop. After all you 
were forced to go through in the Luxembourg,” she added, “I 
shouldn’t think you wanted anything more in the shape of pictures 
to-day ?” 

“JT “went through’ what gave me pleasure,” said Steven in his 
frank way. “This morning made me feel that if I was ever so 
little better educated, I might get to like pictures—after a fashion 
of my own. Let me look at your drawing, please. Why, what is 
it done on—wood? I thought people drew on canvas, or card- 
board, or tackle of that kind.’ 

“ People who draw for money, draw on the tackle their masters 
bid them use,” said Mademoiselle Barry, smiling a little smile to 
herself at the Englishman’s ignorance. “ I’m not a young lady art- 
ist, sir. I make money, good gold pieces of twenty francs, by my 
drawings. This sketch will appear publicly as one of the chef 
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Touvres of the ‘ Journal de la Rive gauche’ a week or two hence’ 
You don’t read the ‘ Journal de la Rive gauche, I suppose ?—it is, 
I must tell you, one of the poorest Paris papers of one sou—well, 
if you did, you would recognize my drawing there—not by the 
sketch itself, all likeness to the original will be too thoroughly ta- 
ken away in the cutting—but hy the letters ‘K. B.’. Do you see 
them in the corner, here ?” 

The scene which the drawing represented was of a character 
thoroughly suited to the paper for which it was destined: a young 
man reeling, pistol in hand, from a gambling-room—glimpses of 
players around the table within—the outline of a female figure, 
her arms wildly extended as if to clasp him, in the black night out- 
side; a scene, melodramatic in conception, faulty in design, but 
drawn with exquisite fineness of touch, and not without originality 
and true artistic feeling in the expression and gestures of the prin- 
cipal actors, 

“ Why, this scene must surely have been taken from life,” said 
Steven, when he had examined the block carefully. “ I remember 
seeing one like ‘it, or nearly like it, years ago in Sacramento. 
Surely,” he went on, “a drawing such as this is worthy of a place 
in something better than — ” 

“A halfpenny Paris paper!” said Mademoiselle Barry, quietly. 
“ No, indeed, it is not. There isn’t such a thing, I hold, as under- 
rated talent. We all find exactly the place in the world ”—but as 
she said this, she sighed—“ exactly the place that we are most 
suited to fill. When first I began to draw—come and sit by the 
fire, please; as long as we talk low, we may talk—when I first 
thought of drawing for money, that is to say, about two years ago, 
I had a great opinion of myself. Because I could understand good 
pictures and was fond of them, and had a pretty-young-lady touch, 
I thought I was an artist.” 

She smiled: the pensive flitting smile that became her delicate 
face so well. “If people have an overweening opinion of their 
own ability,” she went on, as Steven remained silent, “let them 
try to make money by it. No test so sure, sir. I sent over my 
first sketches to the —, well, to one of the best magazines in Lon- 
don—I know nothing of English magazines—but the clerk of the 
English library—we lived at Brussels, then—told me it was one 
of the best, and for two months heard nothing of them. Then I 
wrote to inquire. ‘The sketches of K. B.,’ I heard in three lines 
of reply, ‘were wholly valueless to the —. It was feared they 
were mislaid. The risk of mis-carrigge was always, as K. b. prob- 
ably knew, incurred by the sender.’ ” 

“ And after this?” asked Steven, interested for the first time in 
his life, in any venture of art or literature. 

“ After this,” said Mademoiselle Barry, “we came to Paris, and 
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I tried some of the first-class French papers, with the same success. 
At last an artist, who looked over a sketch I was making in the 
Louvre one day, told me I must draw on the wood with my own 
hand if I wanted to get money from the journals. I learned wood- 
drawing—I mean I taught myself how to do it—and, bit by bit, 
have risen to my present position. The ‘ Jowrnal du Rive gauche’ 
will give me twenty francs at least for this block, and twenty frances 
to me is a good deal.” 

“Steven glanced round involuntarily at the card-table where 
gold pieces were circulating pretty freely through Mr. Barry’s well- 
shaped hands in the course of the friendly round game. 

“Oh, Papa does not like my drawing for money,” said the girl, 
as if she had guessed his thoughts. “He can’t understand—per- 
haps you will not—the pleasure I have in possessing money that has 
been earned by myself, not by—not by my father putting it into 
my hand, you know!” 

Just as she was speaking, the clock on the mantel-piece struck 
twelve. Mr. Barry looked round, and the girl rose in a second, 
and passed with her graceful, noiseless tread into an adjoining room. 
She came back a minute or two later, bearing a small tray of re- 
freshments, set it down in silence on a table near the players, then 
came back to Steven. After standing for a few moments gazing 
down intently into the flickering wood fire, “ Mr. Lawrence,” she said, 
not.in a whisper, but in the kind of compressed voice more difficult 
than any whisper to overhear, “do you ever play cards? I hope 
not. It is a pleasant way of spending the time, no doubt—my 
father is very fond of cards as you see, but—but unless people are 
very lucky, and luck is so capricious! they generally end by losing 
an awful deal of money, I think!” 

“ Like the hero in your sketch,” answered Steven, unsuspiciously. 
“ Well, now, Pll tell you exactly how I feel about cards: I must 
either not play at all, or play too much. Cards, themselves, don’t 
amuse me; but I’m ready, only too ready, to be carried away by 
the excitement of winning or losing ; and, as I have no money to 
spare, the wisest thing is for me never to touch a card at all.” 

Ile spoke in a tone every word of which was loud enough to 
reach the ears of the players, but the players seemed all of them 
too engrossed to attend to anything beyond their game. At the 
end of another quarter of an hour, Steven and Mademoiselle Barry, 
still talking together by the fire, there was a move, and one of the 
Frenchmen, with profuse apologies for breaking up the party so 
soon, rose to go. He was a little old man, dressed in a dark blue 
uniform, with a bit of yellow ribbon at his button-hole, and ad- 
dressed by the remainder of the party, “ Chevalier.” 

“ And we all leave off much as we began,” said Mr. Barry, care- 
lessly turning over a small heap of gold pieces at his side. “ You, 
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Chevalier, a little bit better off than the rest of us. Twenty min- 
utes past twelve, only!” This, as the Chevalier with a profound 
salutation to Mademoiselle Barry, left the room. “Kate, my dear, 
you are close to the clock—is it really only twenty minutes past 
twelve ?” 

“That is the time, Papa.” 

“Well, then, what do you say, messieurs?” turning to his other 
guests. “Shall we go on for an hour or so more or not?” 

One of the men answered something in French; glancing, as he 
spoke, at Steven. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Barry, speaking in English, “it would be a bad 
compliment to ask our friend to join us so late in the evening. You 
wouldn’t care to take the Chevalier’s place for an hour, I suppose, 
Mr. Lawrence? We play a humdrum round game, just to while 
away the time, as you see, and you young men are so accustomed 
to high play. Now don’t say yes out of good nature!” 

Steven hesitated. 

“Come and have a glass of wine before we begin, at all events,” 
said Mr. Barry, rising. “ Katie, my love, come to the table and 
have some wine. You look tired.” 

The girl obeyed him instantly, as she always obliged him in 
everything ; drank a glass of claret, ate some fruit, then in her 
pretty, quiet way, stood chatting to the three or four dingy French- 
men of whom her “ reception” consisted, while Mr, Barry talked 
with ever-increasing friendliness of manner to Steven, ‘ You don’t 
sare to take a hand, I see,” he remarked at last. “ Be frank; *twill 
only be for an hour, but I don’t like in my own house to break up 
the game ?” 

“Oh, if am wanted I’ll play,” said Steven, and as he spoke he 
approached the card table, “that is to say, if I understand the game 
you are playing at.” 

“We play lansquenet,” said one of the Frenchman, in broken 
English. “Quite easy play—you learn him in tree minute. See, 
I play ze valet,” taking up a pack of cards to further his explana- 
tion, “and ze dame. Your money is for ze dame. I turn, turn, 
turn—la! you gain.” Extending the fingers of both hands, as if 
to show by pantomime the ease with which he would be despoiled 
of his money by the Englishman’s superior luck. 

“ Ah, I believe I know something about it,” said Steven, taking 
the Chev yalier’s vacant chair; he had play red lansquenet a good 
many dozen times at Haverstock. “Only in England we call it 
lansquenette.” 

“ Lansquonet, lansquenette, mais cést la méme chose,” cried Mr. 
Barry, whe seldom seemed to remember whether he was speaking 
English or French, “The stupidest game in the world, as a game,” 
confidentially this to Steven, “but you never can get Frenchmen to 
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play at anything else, except baccarat. Whist is too slow for 
them; loo they detest.” Then turning to the other players, all of 
whom had now resumed their places, Mr. Barry introduced his 
guests to each other, formally, and the little round game went on. 

Mademoiselle Barry went back to the fireside, seated herself in 
an arm-chair, with her back to the players, and never looked round 
until an hour, or an hour and a half later, when the game broke up. 
The moment the men rose from the table, the habitues of the house 
bowed themselves away, and Steven coming up to Mademoiselle 
Barry began to wish her good night. 

“ No, no, no, Lawrence e,” cried Mr. Barry, running back from the 
door where he had been seeing his friends out, and putting his hand 
on Steven’s arm. “Stop and have half an hour’s chat and a friend- 
ly cigar with me. You haven’t been very much bored with our 
quiet evening [ hope? Then you must come next Saturday—come 
as long as you are in Paris. You lost a little, ’m afraid.” 

“Well, no,” said Steven, “I won—four or five pounds at least.” 

* Ah, did you, indeed? I thought de Vitron won, as much, that 
is to say, as was lost. We play, as you see, very moder ately. I 
scarcely remember winning or losing more than a couple of hun- 
dred francs myself, in one evening, for months past.” 

Mademoiselle Barry looked up quickly at her father’s face. “ Ah,” 
said Mr. Barry, without giving her time to speak, “ my daughter 
thinks two hundred frances a frightfully heavy sum, poor little 
Katie! and so it is tous. She doesn’t remember a motions $ care, 
Lawrence. From the time she was so high, she has managed, tried 
rather to manage, my nomadic housekeeping for me. A life spent 
in great continental cities without mother or sister is a terribly 
lonely one for a girl; but as much as I can, I make myself her com- 
panion.” 

He put his arm tenderly round her thin little figure and drew 
her to his side. ‘And how have you passed your evening child? 
Wearied with the sight of old gentlemen and card-playing as 
usual ?” 

“T wasn’t wearied at all while Mr. Lawrence talked to me,” an- 
swered the girl with perfect frankness. “ As soon as he touched the 
cards I was alone again, and I never feel very weary when I am alone.’ 

“ As soon as aman touches cards you look upon him as lost, 
Katie, don’t you?” said Mr. Barry. “It is a symptom of old fogy- 
ism quite unpardonable in your sight. Nothing really pleases my 
little girl, sir, but wandering through ckurches and picture ; calleries 
of -a morning, and working herself blind as you have seen, over 
her wood drawing of an evening. Her only dissipation, poor child, 
is the theatre. We are going there to-morrow night, by the by, to 
hear this new thing they are bringing out at the Opera Comique. 
Yiou have heard it of course?” 
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“Tt would be impossible for me to tell you what I have heard,” 
said Steven. “I have been taken, I know, to most of the theatres 
in Paris, but—” 

“If one doesn’t care for music what a toil of pleasure it is,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Barry, “ especially if you have not a thorough knowl- 
edge of the language! Now,I was just going to propose that you 
should accompany us to-morrow. We goin a very humble fashion 
—walk to the theatre, my daughter in her morning dress, take our 
places in an obscure part of the house, and, when we have had 
enough, come away. Such a way of passing the evening would be 
martyrdom to you no doubt?” 

“On the contrary,” answered Steven. “It is the only way in 
which, if I could choose, I should ever go to the theatre myself.” 

“Then you had better come with us, I think,” said Mademoiselle 
Barry, raising her eyes for a moment to his face. 


And this was how Steven’s apprenticeship to lansquenet and bac- 
carat was brought about. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MONSIEUR VALENTIN’S SKETCH. 

You can’t deny, my dear Steven, that you are always with these 
people. I hear it from everybody. You have been seen with them 
in all sorts of places—picture galleries, churches, theatres, even, and, 
by your own account, you spend your evenings at their house. 
Now, I have no small jealousy. No,” said Dot, loftily, “my maxim 
is perfect confidence, perfect freedom, in married life; but what I 
do say is, a husband who amuses himself as you do has no right-— 
no right, Steven, to interfere with his wife in any way!” 

* And I,” answered Steven, “differ from you entirely. I spend 
my mornings in walking about with the Barrys. I go there some- 
times of an evening, and shall continue to do during the short time 
we stay in Paris, And I don’t choose you to go to this masked 
ball. It’s the first thing I have forbidden you to do yet, Dora, and 
I insist upon your obeying me.” 

“Tnsist ? Because of the expense, or what you believe will be 
the expense, I conclude ?” 

“On the contrary,” answered Steven, “expense is a subject I 
have long ceased to think about, as far as you are concerned.” 

“As far as I am concerned!” cried Mrs. Lawrence, firing. “I 
like that. J lose all the money at baccarat and ecarté, I suppose ? 
Z am pointed out, by half Paris, as the associate of a set of no- 
torious, disreputable card-sharpers ?” 

“Not card-sharpers,” said Steven, calmly. “I don’t think the 
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people you spend your time with particularly reputable, but I 
know no reason why they should be accounted card-sharper:.” 

“ A great deal more than can be said for your companions,” cried 
Dot, wisely declining the defence of her own friends. “1 speak 
much more in sorrow than in anger, Steven, and I think it my 
positive duty to tell you that Mr. Barry is looked upon among the 
English as a common blackleg. His accomplice—one of his ac- 
complices, rather—is an old man they call the Chevalier. The 
Chevalier and three or four other Frenchmen of the same stamp 
play at his house twice a week—you see I have heard all about it— 
nominally winning and losing money among themselves, and then, 
of course, when they get any poor simpleton into the net, they 
divide the spoil. There are Englishmen now in Paris who remem- 
ber Barry in Florence, in Monaco, in Brussels. He lives by his 
wits, by his dextrous fingers, I should say; just remains in a place 
until he has plucked a sufficient number of pigeons, or until the 
police are down upon him, and then goes away, nobody knows 
where; his daughter, if she is his daughter, with him.” 

Steven had kept his temper admirably hitherto, but at his wife’s 
last words the color rose in an ominous flush across his face, 
“ Barry may or may not be what you say, Dora. Until such accusa- 
tions are brought openly against a man, I, for my part, would never 
stoop to listen to them behind his back. As for Mademoiselle 
Barry—” 

“ As for Mademoiselle Barry? Pray don’t hesitate, my dear.” 

“She is the first quiet, decent woman it has been my chance to come 
across in Paris,” said Steven, with deliberation, “and I have found 
rest and pleasure in her society. I’m not, I never shall be, up to 
the mark of the world you like to live in, Dora. The truth must be 
told, some day, between us! You took me to your balls and I 
saw women drest—that I should use the word! as no honest man 
in my class of life would ever see his wife or sisters dress: with 
painted lips and cheeks, with dishevelled hair; nakedness in their 
shoulders, immodesty in their eyes—” 

“Steven!” 

“And I felt a pang. Well, you'd never understand what I felt, 
child, on first seeing youamong them. Ridiculous, quite! I know 
all you would say. A woman of the world must dress and dance 
and be like others. So you teld me, Dora, you remember ?” 

“1 do, sir, and I remember you told me that you were ignorant 
—you confessed it then—ignorant of the ways of civilized people, 
- and that you would not seek to make me adopt your absurd, old- 
fashioned notions.” 

“T don’t ask you to adopt them now. You have had freedom 
enough, God knows!” said Steven, “and have been to balls 
enough, and spent money, and lived fast enough in every way, 
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without my opposing you. At this masked ball I make a stand. 
You shall not go toit. The matter is settled.” And he rose, and 
began searching about for his hat among the heaps of silk and 
velvet that, as usual, filled up every chair and table in the small 
room, 

“Oh, but the matter is not settled,” cried Dot. “You needn’t 
take up your hat; your friends must wait for you to-day. After 
what you have said—the cruel, the infamous things you have said 
of my acquaintance! women received—yes, received by the world, 
Steven, I choose to speak openly, too. This Mademoiselle Barry 
who you say is the first decent person you have spoken to in Paris, 
is looked upon by every one as simply an accomplice of the man’s. 
How did they first get to know you? Would any respectable 
man introduce a stranger to his daughter in the Luxembourg gar- 
dens? I don’t—I can’t stoop to suspecting you of really caring 
for such society, but I do say that in appearing openly with a per- 
son like Mademoiselle Barry you outrage public opinion and me.” 

Steven turned round and looked down on Dot’s face, the small 
face smaller than ever after all its midnight vigils, haggard now 
that no rouge adorned it, and with genuine feeling, genuine indig- 
nation, written on its features; and all the manliness of his nature 
forbade him, as it had forbidden him that night of her first victory 
at Ashcot, to contend with a thing so small. ‘“ Dora, my dear, you 
speak like a child. I was wrong to be vexed with you. You only 
repeated what some empty-headed fool had told you of Mademoi- 
selle Barry. She an accomplice! She one of a band of card 
sharpers! I have committed an outrage on public opinion by 
being seen with her!” Steven laughed aloud. “A little, simple- 
minded girl who lets me walk beside her through these galleries 
and show places and teaches me—I want it bad enough! who 
lived here, and who died there, and what this picture means, and 
the rest of it.” 

“And lansquenet and écarté of an evening? 1s that another 
branch of Mademoiselle Barry’s tuition ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Barry detests cards,” said Steven, shortly. “If 
I had followed her advice I should never have touched a card in 
her father’s house. The moment play begins she turns her back 
upon us; sits down to herdrawing. I’ve told you before how she 
works out those blocks of hers—-and never looks round again until 
the table breaks up.” 

“T see: réle d’ ingénue: exactly what I was told. Steven, to 
come from sentiment to fact, how much money have you lost since 
you made the acquaintance of your friend Mr, Barry and his intel- 
lectual, simple-minded daughter ?” 

Steven did not reply. 

“You can answer at least,” said Dot. “The question is a fair 
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one. How much of our money has already made its way into the 
Barrys’ pockets ?” 

“Well, on the whole,” said Steven, “I believe I must have lost 
about thirty pounds. Till three days ago I had won—won consider- 
ably, but on Saturday night the lnc certainly went dead against me. 
So you see, my dear, I have no secrets; I tell you everything!” 
And he stooped and drew her kindly (not kissing her: the bat- 
talions of hair pins, the powders, the unguents which surrounded 
Dora of a morning, did not encourage these old-fashioned amenities 
of domestic life) to his side. 

“Does Mademoiselle Barry know you are a married man, Ste- 
ven?” 

“T—I suppose so,” he answered. “I have never thought it 
necessary to talk to the Barrys about my own affairs.” 

“ And you tell me, on your honor, you are not a bit . . . oh, 
Steven, you are not a bit in love with her?” 

“T don’t think you ought to ask me such a question, Dora.” 

“But Ido ask it! and I do expect you to give me an answer, 
sir!” 

“Well, then, as you will have it, poor little Mademoiselle Barry 
is the last woman I should ever think of in that kind of way— 
even if I could ‘fall in love,’ as you call it, with anybody now!” 

“ Am I to take that as a personal compliment, I wonder ?” 

“Take it as the plain truth, Dora. You know well enough I 
never try to pay you compliments.” 

She put one small hand under her husband’s arm, clasped it with 
the other, and so stood meditative for some moments. ‘“ How glad 
Iam we have had all this out!” she cried at last. ‘“ How foolish I 
was not to speak before! You have quite satisfied me about these 
poor, virtuous, slandered Barrys (only don’t lose any more thirty 
pounds than you can help, for the future, my dear big goose), and 
. . « ah, Steven, you can’t refuse me now about this ball! 
Every one is going,” went on Dot, not giving him time to speak, 
“Grizelda Long, Lady B., all the people I know. You can come 
yourself to mount dragon over me, if you will, dear! It will be 
almost my Jast—think of that! my last party in Paris. Don’t 
refuse me.” 

“Don’t force me to refuse you,” said Steven. “You know very 
well what I have said already. Don’t force me to repeat it.” 

. “Steven,” cried Dot, both hands clasped round his arm, and 
looking up entreatingly into his face; if you won’t let me accept 
- this invitation, at least give me your reasons for declining it. You 
have never said a word about my going to other balls; why 
mustn’t I go to this? How can a masked ball—a fancy ball, 
rather; half the people won’t wear masks—be worse than any 
other? Cana dress of Louis Quinze or of the First Empire,” said 
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Dot, with unconscious irony, “be Jess decorous than one of the pres- 
ent day 7” 

“ Hardly, I must admit,” answered Steven. “Still, some of these 
costumes do outrival even what I saw in your Parisian ball rooms.” 
And he pointed to a dozen or so of milliners’ pictures that were 
lying in a heap beside Dora’s workcase on the table. 

“ And you have been judging of a ball costume by these ridicu- 
lous engravings!” cried Mrs. Lawrence. A set of old-fashioned 
stupidities that some one, Grizelda Long, I think, left here yester- 
day! No doubt there are all sorts of outrageous costumes to be 
found among them—theatrical costumes—who knows? But do 
you think I would appear in one of them ? in anything that was not 
the perfection of good taste? Now, Steven, I don’t argue, I don’t 
wish to oppose you, but will you, just to please me, let me show 
you the little dress that, if you did relent, and if I did go, I would 
wear?” She made him, whether he would or no, sit down again; 
disappeared for a minute into her bedroom; then returned, holding 
something out of sight behind her, came and knelt down at his 
feet. 

“The ball, as you know, my dear Steven, is given by Lady Sarah 
Adair.” 

“T know,” said Steven. “That fact alone set me against it. 
Why doesn’t Lady Sarah Adair live with her husband?” 

“ Because he is a monster,” cried Dora, “a horrible half-witted 
creature (she only married him for his money, poor girl!) and he 
beats her—yes, Steven, beats her and throws her down stairs when 
he is not sober, and the doctor gave a certificate that there was 
danger to her life in remaining with him.” 

“ And so she forgets her sorrows by living alone in Paris, and 
giving masked balls!” interrupted Steven. 

“She lives well thought of by every one; has an old lady—is it 
her aunt, or his aunt? well, some one’s aunt—as chaperon ; and in- 
vites all kinds of artists and celebrities, quite the sort of society 
you would like, to her house. To walk through this ball, they 
say, will be like walking through a gallery of historical portraits, 
There are to be groups illustrative of the different periods—each 
person dressed by artists, for the part to which he is best suited. 
Now—now shall I show you my costume, Steven? It has been 
designed by a celebrated painter who knows me by sight, and 
Lady Sarah will be in despair at losing me. Not another full- 
grown person in Paris could fill the character, they say, but me. 
Will you see it ?” 

“Show me anything you choose, my dear.” 

“ Well, here, then,” Dot produced a colored engraving. “ Here, 
I must tell you, is the model for Marie de Medicis. What do you 
think of it?” and she leant across, still holding something in her 
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left hand, to point out the beauties of the costume to Steven’s 
ignorant eyes. “A crimson velvet stomacher embroidered with 
pearls, you see, pearls on the throat and wrists, white silk train, all 
worked in richest crimson and gold.” 

“T see,” said Steven. “A tawdry strolling-actor affair to my 
taste, but suited, no deubt, to a woman about as tall as I am, and 
stout in proportion.” 

“Exactly, exactly,” cried Dot; “that dress is for Lady Sarah 
herself—who, as you know, poor dear, is one of the unwieldiest 
women in Paris. Lady Sarah is to be Marie de Medicis, and for 
me—ah, Steven, for me is reserved the sweetest little dress of the 
ball—Marie de Medicis’ page or train-bearer.” Saying which she 
produced another picture—an artist’s sketch this, artistically col- 
ored, and bearing a strong likeness to herself in the face—and put 
it into Steven’s hand. 

“Doublet of sky-blue silk, you see, dear; little hanging cloak 
of blue velvet; velvet cap; white plume; tiny rapier in the belt; 
white satin—great heavens, Steven!” cried Dot, starting away as 
she chanced to look from the picture to her husband’s face, “ what 
is the matter with you?” 

* You—you want to go in this dress to a ball?” said Steven, 
each word coming from his lips with dry, measured emphasis. 
“You could endure to have men’s eyes upon you—you, a married 
woman, thirty years of age—in a dress like this?” 

“J think, before you insult me in that way, you should remem- 
ber what you are saying!” But, as she spoke, Dot rose to her 
feet and shrunk away from him frightened. “ People much better 
than we go to balls in page-costume. Lady Alicia Hall went in 
the same character last year, and—and its very ungenerous in you, 
Steven, to taunt me with my age. The costume is looked upon by 
everybody as the perfection of good taste, and M. Valentin, one of 
the most rising artists in Paris, drew it expressly to suit me.” 

“Did he?” was Steven’s answer. “Then you can write word 
to Lady Sarah Adair, at once, that you will not attend her ball. 
Say, if you want an excuse, that you believe your husband will 
have taken you home to his farm before the day arrives. Monsieur 
Valentin’s sketch I treat as you ought to have dong when it was 
first put into your hands!” And Steven tore the sketch across into 
six, eight pieces ; then, deliberately, without passion, laid the frag- 
ments down in a little pile upon the table. 

Dora stood for a full minute or more silent, aghast; then she 


. burst out into a flood of tears, “I would rather, much, you had 


struck me!” she cried, the great, dark eyes flaming out from her 
small face. “If you had kept me from the ball, I should at least 
have had the picture of my toilet to look at! could have made be- 
lief to myself, almost, when I’m back in your horrid Ashcot, that 
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Thad worn it. It was drawn for me—it was my portrait—half 
Paris knows Monsieur Valentin drew it for me. Oh, I hate you— 
I hate you!” 

She set her teeth ; she stamped with her little foot. An injury 
regarding millinery had, as you have seen, been the unpardonable 
wrong done her in her youth. Millinery still was the one human 
interest that could wring genuine feeling, genuine passion from 
what shallow depths she possessed of soul. “You are big and 
strong, and you think, now you have me in your power, you can 
treat me—as you treated that wretched man whom you turned out 
of your house to starve! But I’m not afraid of you. I'll write 
and tell Uncle Frank of your violence. What right had you to 
destroy my poor little picture ? my own property, drawn on pur- 
pose for me, and colored so bright and pretty, and—real gold dust 
on the hair!” said Dot, with choking voice. 

“T had the best right in the world to destroy it,” said Steven. “The 
right of a husband who does not choose that his wife should forget 
her own self-respect, or to see her represented in a dress which I 
believe many a common play-actress would have the decency to blush 
for having worn. Write to your uncle, child. Describe the dress you 
wanted to appear in at a ball of two hundred people, and tell him 
how I served the model of it. Iam not ashamed of what I have 
done.” And once more Steven took up his hat and moved across 
to the door. 

“ And neither—in spite of all those grand declamations—am I 
ashamed!” cried Dora, watching him with flashing eyes. “If 
other women of good position, and good birth, and everything, had 
not appeared in page-costume, of course I should never have 
thought of it, but they have—Lady Alicia Hall wore this very 
dress—and I’m not ashamed, and I don’t take your ultimatum as 
final. Suppose I say that I choose to go to this fancy ball?” 

“T will suppose nothing of the kind. You are talking nonsense,” 
said Steven, not unkindly, in a voice not very different from that in 
which he might have addressed a wilful, reasonless child. 

“Nonsense, am I? That remains to be seen. You are not in 
Central America now, remember, but in civilized Europe, and I’m 
your wife, sir—not your squaw, your slave—and a free agent! If 
I say that I will stay in Paris, that I will go to Lady Sarah’s bal! 
—what then?” 

“Why, then,” said Steven, !aconically, “ you might stay here, as 
far as I am concerned, for good. Ashcot may be dull and humble 
—I’m afraid it is so to you, Dora—but the women who have lived 
there have been honest wives, thank God! Ashcot would be no 
place for a lady who had gone in male attire, and against her 
husband’s wish, to a Parisian masquerade.” 

As he spoke Dot had watched him narrowly, and in her inmost 
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heart--a heart wholly frivolous, untainted, as yet, by worse than 
frivolity—she felt that she respected him. “ We'll talk no .nore 
of this,” she said, turning shortly away. “I have not been ungen- 
erous to you. I have not blamed you, even, as most wives would, 
for your intimacy with the Barrys, but, of course, power is in your 
hands and you use it. Thank heaven, the discussion is over!” 

“ Amen,” said Steven, dryly, and left her. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
KATHARINE GOES OVER TO THE ENEMY. 


IIz had scarcely quitted the house ten minutes when a hired 
fiacre, containing two English travellers, drove up before the door. 

“The Honorable Augustus Dynevor was not squeamish as to 
the quality of air he breathed,” remarked the Squire, when he and 
Katharine, a minute later, had made their way up to the dark, un- 
savory landing of the entresol. “The direction you can send your 
friends in England, is the best thing about the house, I should say 
—but show, not comfort, is just what poor Dot would care for! 
Now, let me ask for her, Kate, I know the ways of these French 
servants, and their ‘madame paw visible’ better than you do.” 
The Squire, as he spoke, gave a long ring at the bell, and when 
Dora’s femme de ménage—old and meenad-like, as only a Paris 
charwoman can be—answered it, planted his umbrella well within 
the door, as an advance guard, before giving her time to speak. 
“ Madame est allez maisone. Oh, no, of course not. Kate, my 
dear, go in—don’t believe a word of it—French women never tell 
the truth.” 

“ Mais, Monsicur—Madame est souffrante! Madame me regoit 
jamais le matin!” expostulated the poor meenad, shrilly. “ Made- 
moiselle Aglaé,” shriller still; “ venez done parler ad ces mes- 
sieurs!” 

Mademoiselle Aglaé was a large-eyed, coffee-hued young person ; 
with a waist of eighteen inches; with green ribbons coquettishly 
set in glossy black hair—Dora’s work-woman, lady’s maid, and 
confidante, at thirty sous a day. She came forward with the 
crimace, that among Frenchwomen of her class passes for a smile, 


and a little reverence to the Squire. “ Madame Laurent est désolée 
? 


Monsieur et Madame, mais— 
“ Mais we are going in to see her,” said Mr. Hilliard, marching 
_straight past Mademoiselle Aglaé, and knocking at the first door 
he saw with the head of his umbrella, “Dora, my dear,’ 
loud, cheery voice. “ Dora,” still louder, “we've travelled all the 
way from Kent to pay you a morning visit, and we mean to come 
in whether you're visible or desolate or not.” 


> in his 
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And now Aglaé and the menad beheld a sight such as their 
black eyes never beheld before: Madame, in her not too dainty 
dressing-gown; Madame, her hair in pins, slippered, unrouged, 
suddenly “ visible,” and throwing her arms round the necks, first 
of one then the other of these untimely English visitors. 

“Dear Uncle Frank—Kate, and you never wrote to tell me! 
Aglaé, c’est ma cousine, ma sceur. Viens done voir si Mademoiselle 
est gentille! Steven hasn’t been gone ten minutes, you must have 
passed him close to the house. We have very little room, Uncle 
Frank,” running before them into the salon ; “ our apartment is a 
modest one, a nut-shell, and I’m obliged to do my needle-work in 
the drawing-room, but I think I can find you a chair.” 

The Squire seated himself gingerly on the edge of one of the 
crimson-velvet arm-chairs—from which Dora had first to sweep 
away a whole avalanche of finery—and looked about the room in 
a sort of wonder. Patterns and women’s work-tools, and a toilette 
glass on the table; shreds and ribbons on the floor; oceans of bil- 
lowy-white blonde and muslin everywhere. “And is this your 
sitting room ?” he cried. “And do you mean to tell me you find 
room for that big husband of yours among all this stock of tool ? 
Have you set up a milliner’s shop, Mrs. Dora, or what ?” 

Dora, her arm round Katharine’s waist, answered that she had 
not set up a milliner’s shop—though no one, alas! as Uncle Frank 
knew, could be better suited to do so than herself. She had made 
a good many kind friends in Paris, fortunately for her! and her 
friends asked her out sometimes, and such modest toilettes as she 
required (the Squire thought of the bills that had been sent to him 
for Mrs, Lawrence’s wedding outfit) she prepared herself. Steven 
was so seldom at home, and there was so little light on the 
other side of the house, that she was glad to use the drawing- 
room to work in of a morning.” 

“ And are you getting stronger, Dot,” said Katharine, looking 
down steadily at her cousin’s face. “ You are thin, I am afraid, 
You don’t look as if the air of Paris had done you all the good we 
expected,” 

“T shall be better, now you have come,” cried Dot affectionately. 
“‘ [—well, in spite of the kindness of my friends, I must confess I 
have felt a very little lonely of late! Where are you staying? 
Hotel Rivoli—ah, how delightful! we can see each other all day 
long. I have a carriage by the month—yes, Uncle Frank, it does 
sound extravagant, but, as I said to Steven, surely it is better to 
pay the stable keeper than the physician!—and I can take you 
about, dear Kate, and show you Paris. I know a great’ many 
people. I can get you invitations for every night of your life if 
you choose.” 

Katharine hesitated and looked down at the floor. The Squire 
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spoke out boldly. “We have not come to Paris for ball-going, 
Dot, thank you, and—and we have heard already that you have 
a numerous acquaintance. Tis to be hoped you look well into 
the character of your friends,” he added; for Mr. Hilliard was a 
man who seldom beat long about the bush in anything he had got 
to say. “English people don’t live about on the Continent, as a 
rule, unless they have very good reasons for not stopping at home, 
and you know you are fond of pleasure, and if Lawrence, as we 
hear, does not go with you—?” The Squire shook his head and 
looked altogether as though he nad very poor opinion of the results 
to which little Mrs, Dora’s Parisian friends and their entertainments 
were likely to lead, 

Dot shot a keen glance, first at the Squire’s face, then at Katha- 
rine’s. What had they heard? What was the meaning of this sud- 
den flight to Paris in the middle of the hunting season? Were 
they here as Steven’s allies, or hers? Was her chance of wearing 
the blue and silver heightened, in fine, or lessened by their advent ? 

“T know the nicest people in Paris, Uncle Frank. You cannot 
have heard a word against any friend of mine. Miss Long—you 
remember my bridesmaid, Grizelda Long ? well, she introduced me 
to dear little Lady B., and through her a great many people 
have called on me, and—” 

“ And Lawrence,” interrupted the Squire. “ Are his friends the 
nicest people in Paris, too? ” 

“You will put that question to him, please,” said Dot, drop- 
ping her eyelids. “I can tell you nothing whatever about Steven’s 
friends. He is out all day. I scarcely see him except at meals.” 

“ Well,” said the Squire, looking around him anew, “ if you have 
as many yards of muslin about always as you have to-day, I 
shouldn’t say there was much room for him at home. What time 
is it now? Half-past eleven. You have become very fashionable 
in your hours, Dot-—got into the detestable French habit of dress- 
ing-gowns, too? A young wife like you ought to be as neat and 
fresh when she sits down to breakfast with her husband as at any 
other hour of the day. What do you say, Kate?” 

“_ That every one knows their own failings best—don’t you 
Kate?” interposed Mrs. Lawrence. “If I was strong I would be 
up with the lark—out in the fresh air every morning of my life— 
but ’'m not strong,” an opportune short, hollow cough interrupted 
her. “I can take nothing ’till eleven, and then only a cup of choc- 
olate, and Steven, poor fellow has such an appetite! So it’s better 
for each of us to keep to our own hours. I assure you I manage 
our housekeeping very economically. The old creature who let 
you in constitutes our whole establishment, and even her I don’t 
board, and our dinner is sent from a restaurant, and—and we have 
only two meals a day!” added Dot pathetically. 
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“ And, it you have a grain of sense between you, will be thank- 
ful to get back to your own comfortable home,” said the Squire, 
rising to his feet. ‘The air of this room isn’t fit for human lungs, 
Dora! I don’t like your looks at all, and I shall tell your husband 
so. You have had quite enough of Paris, in my opinion, and had 
much better give up a little of your town and come back with Kate 
and me when we go?” 

A flush of color came over Dot’s face. “I—I should be ready 
to go to-morrow,” she cried, “as far as I am concerned. As for 
Steven—” 

* Oh, leave Steven to me,” said Mr. Hilliard. “Tl never believe 
that Lawrence has got so fond of town life as to want to stay, 
with you ready to return. Where is he likely to be found? I 
might stroll out and take a look after him, while you two girls have 
your talk together about dressmakers and furbelows.” 

“Kate must stop with me for the day,” cried Mrs, Lawrence, 
possessing herself of Katharine’s hand, “Ishall give up all other 
engagements now that she has come. Leave her with me, dear 
Uncle Frank, and don’t expect to see anything more of her ’till six 
o’clock at the earliest.” 

“ And where shall I find Lawrence? at Galignani’s, or where.” 

“ T—] never heard of Steven’s going to Galignani’s,” cried Dot, her 
eyelids lowered again. “If I speak the truth, I have not the slight- 
est idea where to tell you to look for him.” 

So the Squire went out, to while away the time as best he might 
by watching such carriages and horses as at this hour of the day 
were to be seen; comparing them with tranquil satisfaction in his 
mind’s eye with the horses and carriages in London: and Katharine 
and Steven’s wife were left alone to have their talk about fashions 
and furbelows. 

“Dear Katharine!” cried Dot, throwing her arms round her 
cousin when Mr. Hilliard had gone. “ You could not have come at 
a more welcome time. I have so much to tell you—my heart is so 
full (Aglaé, Aglaé, viens done,” eried Mrs. Lawrence in her volu- 
ble French. “Take the grenadine into my room—there is light 
enough close under the window—and finish the fluting, thyself, not 
a hair’s breadth deeper than I have marked, my daughter, and the 
blonde just to show on the top). I beg your pardon, Kate, dear, 
but I’m obliged to make my dresses at home, and this poor, faithful 
girl is invaluable to me. Oh Kate! Kate! what an empty farce 
life seems at times! What—/at are blondes and laces with a 
sick and aching heart?” 

She threw herself down wearily on the same chair where Steven 
had sat when he looked at M. Valentin’s sketch; the torn shreds 
of paper close beside her on the table; and seemed likely to weep. 
And all Miss Fane’s sympathies froze on the spot. Honest, gener- 
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ous though she was by nature, Katharine, at this moment, was a 
woman prepared to sit in judgment upon a faulty sister; and the 
rice-powdered cheek, the hair-pinned head, the tawdry apartment, 
the eagerness about blondes and fluting, were all taken by her at 
truest valuation, Valuation, I need scarcely say, wholly unfavor- 
able to any impending scene of contrition or sentiment. 

“Tf life seems a farce, it’s because we make it one,” she said 
bluntly. “ You and I, and the rest of us, Dora. If you are really 
suffering, really sick at heart, why go to these parties? Why 
labor, above all, at the rehearsal, if acting in the play itself gives 
you no pleasure ?” 

“Because one never finds the exact point at which to stop, 
because one thinks every day will bring something better worth 
living for than the last; because . . . oh, Kate, don’t lecture 
me! Uncle Frank has done that. If you knew all you would 
pity me much more than you would blame me.” 

“TI blame no one, and I do pity you—you, and Steven still more,” 
eried Katharine, “in the life that you are leading, Dot, by-the- 
by, how is it you have never mentioned Mr. Clarendon Whyte in 
any of your letters to me?” 

Mrs. Lawrence stooped her face down over the little heap of torn 
paper upon the table. The action naturally enough brought some- 
thing of color into her white cheeks. “ Did I not mention Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte? I can hardly think that—I’m sure I meet 
him often enough! Unless I had mentioned him how did you 
know he'was in Paris? ” 

“T have heard of his being here from two different sources,” 
said Katharine, severely. “I have also heard—but that I won’t 
believe until you tell me it is so—that he is seen a great deal too 
often at Mrs. Lawrence’s side.” 

Dot burst into a somewhat forced laugh. “ My poor, dear Kath- 
arine! What airs of tragedy do we all give ourselves to-day! 
First Uncle Frank (no, first the master of the house—I must tell 
another time about the scene we have had), then me, then you. 
‘Mr. Whyte seen too often at Mrs. Lawrence’s side!’ Kate, you know 
me pretty well. Was I, in my most foolish days, a person to be 
unduly carried away by sentiment. Now that I am married, am I 
likely, any more than Mrs. Dering—I can say nothing stronger 
—to compromise myself or my husband, because Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte happens to wear excellent clothes, and happens to be an 
excellent waltzer ?” 

“ Compromise, no; but—” 

“But allow poor Mr. Whyte to take me to and from my car- 
riage, and give me bouquets, for which he has my spare dances in 
return, and do commissions for me, and escort me and my friendg 
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to the theatre when my husband is too lazy to go? Certainly, 
Katharine, dear, I do allow all this. Why not?” 

The one genuine gift with which nature had endowed Dot was 
the gift of mimicry. She had made her little speech, her self-de- 
fence, in Mrs. Dering’s voice, with Mrs. Dering’s elevation of eye- 
brow—concluding with the half-yawn wherewith Mrs. Dering was 
wont to dismiss any subject of thorough insignificance. In spite of 
herself, Katharine was obliged to laugh. “ Arabella has been a 
great deal longer married, a great deal more in the world than you, 
Dot, and beside—” 

“ General Dering is in a very different position from Steven Law- 
rence of Ashcot, and so his wife may allow herself greater free- 
dom of action, Is that it, Kate?” 

“To a certain extent, yes. In the early days of her marriage 
Arabella lived much more quietly than she does now, and certainly 
never went out without her husband. And Steven is not General 
Dering, nor Paris London!” cried Katharine, with more energy 
than logic; “and I think Grizelda Long a bad companion for you, 
and Clarendon Whyte a worse, and you shall give up the remainder 
of your term—Papa is quite right, what good is Paris doing you? 
—and come back home when we do. Yes, Dot, I say you shall.” 

Something admirably like tears made Dora’s eyes soften. “If 
Steven would speak like that! If Steven would show genuine, 
affectionate interest in me, what a different woman I should be! 
But he does not.” 

“ Then don’t tell me anything about it,” cried Katha- 
rine, stoutly. “I would rather not hear one word from you 
against your husband, please; I can’t—I will never believe that it 
is by Steven’s wish you lead this wretched life apart that you are 
now doing.” 

Dora bent down her face once more, and carefully collected to- 
gether every minutest morsel of M. Valentin’s sketch. “ Kate,” she 
said, after a minute, fitting in piece after piece, like a dissecting puz- 
zle,as she spoke. “ Your friendship for Steven, much as I admire it, 
should not, I think, make you unjust to Steven’s wife. We do 

-lead a life apart—a wretched life, if you choose, for bride and 
bridegroom of yesterday—and why ?” 

“ Steven never cared for town amusements, the habits of a town 
life. When you first wrote you used to tell me how much enjoy- 
ment he used to get out of the parties to which you took him.” 

“Exactly. He took no more enjoyment out of parties than I 
did out of the lonely Ashcot days, when I sat listening to the 
kitchen clock, and he hunted. Still I bore those days, remember ! 
It was Steven who separated himself from me, not I from him.” 

Miss Fane colored, and was silent. 

“Yes, 1 bore those wretched days,” went on Dot, “ and Steven, 
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for the very short time I required such a sacrifice of him, might 
have borne with my balls and parties—my frivolities, call them 
what name you like! He has not done so. He has chosen to let 
me go into the world by myself; has chosen his own associates, 
his own life. Whatever you, Katharine Fane, may think, the 
world has formed a pretty definite opinion as to which has the 
most grounds for complaint—Steven or I.” 

* And how do you know what the world says ? ” cried Katharine, 
warmly. “Is there a man or woman living whom you would suf- 
fer to talk to you about your husband’s demerits ? ” 

“ My dear Kate,I am not romantic! Always remember that I 
am not romantic, and am quite capable of looking at my husband’s 
conduct without bias. He married me—not for love !—and in the 
very first days of our marriage we lived a life apart. Do you re- 
member my telling you how I would watch him in Paris before we 
had been married a week—watch him and feel that if he once 
broke loose he was a man to commit any act of desperation or folly 
imaginable? Well, he Aas broken loose, voi/d. He has broken 
loose, and a woman who has lived as many years as I have doesn’t 
need to be told what must be thought of him by the world. Stay 
a few days in Paris—talk to your friend George Gordon—of all 
men the last to be prejudiced in my favor—and see if you will de- 
fend Steven so enthusiastically then.” 

‘I don’t defend him!” said Katharine. “I defend no one—I 
only say I am certain Steven is not to blame—” 

“ And that Iam?” interrupted Dot. “ A da bonne hewre, Kath- 
arine. Some day, if I come to worse trouble than now, ‘don’t 
defend’ me as you ‘ don’t defend’ Steven ; that is all.” 

“T shall try always to be just,” said Katharine, inflexibly. “It 
was by your wish that Steven came to Paris. It was by your wish, 
even according to your own accounts, that you first forced him to 
halls and parties—” 

“ And it is by my wish that Steven lives—shows himself openly 
to the world—at Mademoiselle Barry’s side,” said Dora, playing 
out this, her winning card, with great emphasis. Well, as you 
choose. What use is there for me to contradict you? ” 

“ At—at Mademoiselle Barry’s side?” stammered Katharine. 
“Who is Mademoiselle Barry? I don’t understand—I never 
heard— ” 

“You never heard! I never told you that Steven had found 
amusements, found acquaintance of his own?” 

“IT heard he played too high at cards,” said poor Katharine, in 
an altered voice ; that he was among a dangerous set of men—it 
was a little for this that we came to Paris—I may tell you now, 
Dora! Papa thought it would be well for him to speak to Steven 
himself, speak to him and save him, if there was time, from still 
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further folly.” Save Steven from folly. These good, simple peo- 
ple had come on no other errand, then, than this! What a load 
seemed lifted from little Mrs. Lawrence’s spirit! She saw herself in 
the azure and silver (Steven, by some adroit coup de main, conjured 
away out of Paris) before a crowd of two hundred admiring spec- 
tators yet! “Don’t look so desperately concerned, my dear. Of 
course, I know such things happen daily in the world—that a wife 
would be only laughed at for taking her husband’s neglect too 
deeply to heart. If Steven observed the bien séances I would be 
silent, but for him to be seen in picture galleries, in the public 
walks, at theatres—the theatres he won’t go to with me! in the 
society of such people—it is too much, too much!” cried Dot, 
shaking her little head, and looking pathetically indignant. 

“ And who is Mademoiselle Barry ?” asked Katharine, present- 
ly, and with trembling lips. 

“ Mademoiselle Barry is the daughter of M. Dermot Barry— 
an Irish gentleman living upon his wits—and is precisely the 
most dangerous kind of woman imaginable for a man as simple as 
Steven to fall in with. I know the whole story of his acquaint- 
ance with her ; he has told it me himself, poor fellow!” Dot never 
strayed further than she could actually help from the truth; “an 
acquaintance made without introduction in the Luxembourg gar- 
dens, the father at her side, and beginning with talk about pic- 
tures and palaces, and the French Revolution, and I know not 
what beside—for Mademoiselle Barry’s strong point, I must tell 
you, is intellect.” 

“Oh! go on, go on!” cried Katharine, “if, indeed, it is a his- 
tory that you should tell, or I listen to.” 

“Tt is a history you must listen to if you mean to stay a week 
in Paris,” said Mrs. Lawrence, calmly ; “and few people, I fancy, 
will tell it you in language so favorable to Steven asI shall. I 
don’t, I cannot, believe him to be more than infatuated for the 
moment, as I told him to-day—alas! as I told him not an hour be- 
fore you came! He is fond, as we knew long ago, of play, and 
he has as much play as he chooses, without the trouble of white 
cloves and evening dress, at the the Barrys’ house; and then, can 
it be otherwise, Kate? his vanity is flattered by Mademoiselle 
Barry’s manifest preference for himself. She is clever, no doubt, 
and sympathique (the wife or daughter of a man like Mr. Barry 
is sure to be sympathique), and her present ré/e is just the one to 
touch the heart of poor, honest Steven; delicate health, draws of 
an evening for money—Mr. Barry at her elbow making his hun- 
dreds and hundreds at lansquenet—spends her life in dreaming 
among picture galleries . . . and in improving the mind of 
any unusually foolish victim of her father’s, Steven Lawrence at 
the present moment! upon whose arm she may chance to lean,” 
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“Ts she pretty?” was all Katharine could ask; then broke 
down. 

“No, and yes,” answered Dot. “I have not seen her close, so 
I go by what Steven himself tells me. Mademoiselle, according 
to his account, possesses no regularity of feature; only a pair of 
dark gray eyes, a fragile white hand, an exquisite voice—why do 
plain women always have fragile white hands and exquisite voices, 
I wonder? only possesses, to use his own words, a beauty higher 
and better than all the classical upper lips and rose-leaf com- 
plexions in the world. That his infatuation will be cured the 
moment we can get him out of Paris, I do not doubt!” cried Dot, 
warming to the part she was enacting, “any more than I doubt 
that his infatuation exists. My dear Katharine, he is never away 
from the Barrys’, morning, noon, or night, and in saying this I 
think I say enough. Now, does the whole fault of our estrange- 
ment rest with me or not ?” 

“Forgive me, Dot, forgive me!” and coming over to Mrs. Law- 
rence’s side, Katharine caught her hand and pressed it with sud- 
den warmth to her own. “ Never fear I will say a harsh word to 
you—never fear I will take Steven Lawrence’s part again! 
I have done with him!” cried Miss Fane; an expression such 
as they had never worn before gathering round her lips. “ And I 
think, please, we will speak on this subject no more.” 

“Only one thing, Kate—you can understand how even frivolous 
pleasures, even attentions of a man like Clarendon Whyte have 


seemed welcome to me?” 


“T can understand everything,” answered Kathari: | while tears 
—were they all of pity for Dot ?—rose slowly in her eyes. ‘Then 
she stooped and kissed Mrs. Lawrence with a kiss whose power 
Dot’s soul was, fortunately, too shallow to scek to analyze. 

In these five minutes Steven’s warmest friend had defaulted, 
heart and soul, to the enemy. 


CHAPTER XL. 
ON THE BRINK OF AVERNUS. 


But the Squire never went over to the enemy at all. Katharine 
spent the whole remainder of the day with Mrs. Lawrence: waited 
in the small, close salon, while Mademoiselle Aglaé aided in her 
mistress’s noonday transformation; received Mr. Clarendon Whyte 
-with a friendliness she had never shown to him before, when, at 
three o’clock, that resistless hero came in to receive the daily in- 
cense upon which his vanity lived ; drove with Dora in the Champs 
Elysées, and again endured Mr. Whyte, and Mr. Whyte’s conver- 
sation, for another hour later on in the afternoon—“ and I am glad 
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to say, I know that every word which has been spoken against Dora 
is mere heartless, idle talk,” she told her step-father when they 
were sitting alone together in the evening. “I am ashamed to 
think, Papa, that I ever listened to a single breathagainst her. She 
seems to know some of the nicest people in Paris, and, of course, is 
admired, and receives attention—poor Dot! Wherever the fault 
lies,” went on Katharine, with cruel emphasis, “ for very certain it 
is not hers. Indeed, I think few women in poor Dot’s position 
would bear up one half as well as she does!” And she sighed. 

“TI don’t know anything about ‘bearing up,’” said the Squire, 
“and I don’t understand women’s dresses. But it struck me, when 
I saw you driving together to-day, that Dot had not at all the look 
of a modest English wife about her—and the room where we called 
this morning was enough to set any man against staying at home. 
When I have had a talk with Lawrence, we shall know better what 
he is about, but Pll not judge him unheard. If Mrs. Dora left her 
face as God made it, and went afoot instead of in that ridiculous 
sham-private brougham, I would be more ready to listen to her com- 
plaints against her husband.” 

And the next morning, at an hour when Dot, as usual, was still 
sleeping off the effects of the night’s dissipation, Mr. Hilliard came 
back, well-pleased and rosy after his early walk into the drawing- 
room at the Hotel Rivoli; where Katharine, fresh and simply dressed 
—as only an English woman knows how to be at nine in the morn- 
ing—was waiting to pour out his tea. 

“ Well, Kate, I’ve seen the culprit and had it out with him! I 
called there early, and found him at his breakfast—a cup of ill-look- 
ing coffee, set on one corner of the table, with that witch for his 
attendant—and we went out together for a walk. Your friend, 
whoever he was, seems to have written you very exaggerated ac- 
counts, It’s all right, Kate my love, as far as Lawrence is con- 
cerned.” 

“Tam glad you think so, Papa,” said Katharine stiffly. 

“Think ? it is not a matter of thinking, but of figures,” answered 
the Squire. “Two or three more lumps of sugar, if you please, my 
dear. This French beet-root stuff doesn’t sweeten a bit. I asked 
Lawrence frankly what he was doing—told him I heard he had been 
burning his fingers, and the rest of it—and he assures me, on his 
word, that five-and-twenty-pounds would very nearly cover his 
losses.” 

“Oh, it is’nt the money alone,” said Katharine, holding down her 
face. “Steven Lawrence—no married man—has the right to asso- 
ciate with such people at all!” 

“ Kate, my dear,” answered Mr, Hilliard, “excuse me for telling 
you that you are talking very great nonsense. Steven Lawrence is 
@ young man, fond, as we know, even at Ashcot, of a bit of play 
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when he comes across it. Do you expect, when Dora is off to her 
balls, that he will sit down—among the millinery—and read an im- 
proving book, or play cribbage with the witch, or what ?” 

“TI think he should respect himself and his wife!” cried Katha- 
rine, angry-eyed ; “and I don’t—no Papa, I don’t think it a subject 
for jesting. If Steven Lawrence does not choose to go with his 
wife into society—decent society! he should at least not outrage 
her by exhibiting himself with the vile associates to whom he has 
sunk,” 

“ Exhibiting himself? Vile associates,” cried the Squire, look- 
ing up from his broiled chicken. “ Kate, child, keep your indigna- 
tion for the things you understand. Give your cousin good advice 
about her dress—she wants it bad enough—and leave Steven alone. 
If the poor fellow can get hold of this M. Barry, or any other Eng- 
lishman, to walk about with, it’s very natural he should do so, 
sooner than walk alone. And as to vileness! if they had been very 
vile he would have lost more than five-and-twenty pounds by this 
time, you may be sure.” 

“You think of nothing but money—moncey,” said Katharine, “ as 
if that mattered!” 

“Tt matters a great deal to me,” answered the Squire. “If 
Steven had made a fool of himself, my -pockets, sooner or later, 
would have had to pay for it. But, with all his simplicity, the lad 
is not so ignorant of the world as you would think. He saw a 
good deal of sharp practice when he was a youth in California; 
keeps his eyes open, from what he tells me, even on this Monsieur 
Barry and his friends.” 

“Suspects them, yet stoops to be their associate still!” interrupt- 
ed Miss Fane, with cold contempt. 

“Well, as to suspecting,” said the Squire, “no man of sense 
ever sits down to play cards with strangers, without ‘ suspecting’ 
that his own interest is what it behooves him to watch. You are 
a trifle unjust it seems to me, Kate—like all women, must be a par- 
tisan, not a friend. Lawrence has found amusements of his own (has 
spent less on them, probably, than ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred of his age would have done), and because this don’t exactly 
please his wife, and you, through his wife, he is to be called bad 


’ 


names.” 

Katharine remained trifling, nervously, for a minute or two with 
her teaspoon. “Papa,” she cried, at last, abruptly, “do you 
know ”—every word coming from her lips with an effort— that 
there is—a Miss Barry ?” 

“<4 Miss Barry!” repeated the Squire, still with thorough good 
humor; “ well, I hadn’t heard of her before—but what if there 
is? What does it matter to us if there are half a dozen Miss 


Barrys?” 
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“Oh, Papa! but Steven walks about the streets of Paris, goes to 
the theatre with this person—a person no one visits—the daughter 
of a man like Mr. Barry!” 

“My dear Katharine,” said the Squire, “just take my advice, and 
don’t listen to any ridiculous, jealous fancies that Dora chooses to 
take up about her husband. What do you know worse about Miss 
Barry than about Mrs. Lawrence’s ladies and honorables? *I'was 
her doing, dragging Lawrence away from the place where he was 
safe and happy—his own farm—and the ball-going, and the hired 
brougham, and all the rest of the expense has been her doing. 
Lawrence has played a few games of lansquenet—has lost altogether 
something under thirty pounds—and, as far as I can see (as you are 
so perfectly satisfied regarding your cousin) we might very well 
have saved ourselves our journey to Paris. Still, as we have come, 
we'll see all there is to be seen, and then take Dot home with us—if 
we can. I wish [ had as good an opinion of her and of her integ- 
rity,” added Mr. Hilliard, “as I have of her husband.” 

But Katharine was relentless in her judgments against Steven ; 
relentless, bitter, to an extent that a keener judge of human nature 
than the Squire might have held to savor rather of jealousy than of 
the calm and temperate displeasure of reasonable friendship. ‘ Dear 
Kate, in short, thinks guite as I do about your intimacy with these 
people,” Dot tells her husband, with triumph, on the first oppor- 
tunity she can find: and, “ I should think my actions must be a mat- 
ter of most thorough indifference now and always to Miss Fane!” is 
Steven’s answer, as he turns shortly away. And so when these two 
meet, Dot finds, not without satisfaction, that they talk a few com- 
mon-places about Paris, about the weather; part with a cold shake 
of the hand; and after this first meeting see, and seek to see, each 
other no more. 

The ten days for which the Squire had leave of absence passed 
on; and Dora and Katharine, as far as day-light hours went, were 
always together. While she lives, Katharine believes that she must 
remember with remorse and shame that miserable time in Paris! 
The companionship that she put up with of Mr. Clarendon Whyte, 
and of his peers ; the fatuous frivolity upon which she forced her- 
self to smile; the dressing, the driving, the whirl of outward 
amusement where her heart was not, and across which Steven’s re- 
proachful face came upon her, ever and anon, like a ghost’s! Can 
any future, can any expiation atone, she asks herself, for the igno- 
minious 76le she filled, the share she bore in hastening the oncoming 
evil; in smoothing the already too smooth downward road along 
which Dora’s feet were progressing ? So have most of us felt (poor 
actors, blindly acting our little parts!) when, the performance over, 
the lights burnt out, gray morning breaking coldly has shown us 
a dismantled stage—a stage of lath and plaster—how different 
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from what it looked when we strutted there—our own passions for 
audience—amid the fever and excitement of the play. 

Dora, all this time in capital spirits, is conscious of no darker on- 
coming evil than the day on which she shall, perforce, bid Paris 
good-by ; of no steeper, down-hill road than that gentle declivity 
along which she returns daily from her drive in the Bois. Katha- 
rine and the Squire have settled to remain until the eleventh, just 
long enough tosee Lord Petres on his return to Paris ; the masquer- 
ade of Lady Sarah Adair is to be on the ninth. How if Steven—- 
poor, honest fellow !—could be brought to see the wisdom of going 
home—say about the seventh—just to get Ashcot ready for her, 
and she return, two or three days later, under the sober chaperon- 
age of Uncle Frank? Over this possibility Dot only broods ; be- 
lieving silence, at the present juncture of things, her highest wis- 
dom. JBut, meantime, Monsieur Valentin’s sketch has been 
repaired, patiently, accurately, as ever Madonna of Raphael’s was 
repaired by reverential fingers, And Mademoiselle Aglaé is taking 
it for her model in the manufacture of a blue and silver dress over 
which she and Madame cogitate, night and day, with stealthy eager- 
ness. And among the intimate friends of Mrs. Lawrence—Grizelda 
Long and Clarendon Whyte included—there exists very small fear 
as to the train-bearer of Marie de Medicis being found wanting at 
the last. 

Thus, then, they stand: Dot wearing six delightfully-expensive 
costumes per day, with hair, complexioa, cut of dress, views of 
human responsibility, all up to the last mark of the Second Empire; 
Katharine Fane, heavy in spirit, but acquiescent, at her side; Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte—perfumed locks, as usual, well-set around the 
brainless head, feebly planning as much evil as he knows how to 
compass—her shadow. Poor, honest Steven, loitering, downcast, 
by Mademoiselle Barry’s side through picture galleries of a morn- 
ing, losing more or less of money every night; chafing, wearying, 
with impatient heart, under it all. Thus the dramatis persone 
stand; in readiness for the curtain to rise upon the inevitable last 
act. The two who possess stout human hearts and capable human 
brains despondent, ill at rest; Mr. Clarendon Whyte and Dot, 
quite untroubled in their butterfly consciences, as they dance and 
flutter, and admire the brilliancy of each other’s plumes, upon the 
brink of Avernus. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
. PROGRESS OF THE SILVER AND BLUE. 


A wRLCOME respite—the solitary change Katharine ever got 
from Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Lawrence’s associates—was during 
the forenoon—a time of day when she and the Squire were free to 
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run about Paris after their own fashion, untroubled by the dress 
and talk and the thousand-and-one monotonous frivolities of butter- 
fly Champs Elysées life. Their only companion during these early 
walks was George Gordon, the “old dandy” who had first 
awakened Steven’s jealousy at the opera, and whose friendship, in 
the present sick state of Katharine’s heart, was more than ever 
welcome to her. George Gordon talked on none of the themes to 
which, among Mr. Clarendon Whyte and his fellows, she was 
forced, silently-indignant, to listen. With George Gordon she 
could feel once more that she was with a man, her equal, not a 
popinjay. George Gordon belonged, too, to the past—the girlish 
untroubled past, when she had believed herself to be happy in her 
engagement, and when all the realities of life, the passionate pain, 
the restless fever of the last mtserable months were as yet un- 
known. With George Gordon, the Squire trotting on contentedly 
in front, Katharine could linger through the picture galleries and 
churches, or walk along through the crisp sunny morning air and 
almost forget that she was in Paris—almost forget that Steven was 
at Mademoiselle Barry’s side and that she had not so much as the 
right to mourn over his lost allegiance ! 

One rainy morning, the day on which Lord Petres was expected 
to return, Mr. Hilliard—sick to death, in reality, of Paris and of 
sight-seeing—declared his intention of remaining at home by the 
fire to nurse his rheumatism; and Katharine and George Gordon 
went off alone to spend the forenoon, for the last time, among the 
pictures at the Louvre. “I hope Papa means to get better by this 
evening,” said Katharine, as they were sitting in her favorite rest- 
ing-place midway down the French gallery—for Katharine, I must 
confess, had no more appreciation of high art than Steven himself 
—preferred, and owned she preferred, Greuze to either Michael 
Angelo or Titian. “If he is not, you must be my chaperon, Cap- 
tain Gordon. We have got a box at the Chatelet, and, as it will 
be almost my last Paris dissipation, I should be sorry to’ have to 
stay at home.” 

She was looking paler, more spiritless, even, than usual this 
morning ; and George Gordon scrutinized her face steadily. ‘The 
thing they are playing at the Chatelet is Cendrillon still. Nothing 
whatever to see in it but fireworks, upholstery and milliners’ work, 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty exceptionably ugly French 
women dressed as fairies. If Mr. Hilliard’s rheumatism gets worse, 
I can assure you you may congratulate yourself on being allowed 
to stop quietly at home.” 

“But upholstery and milliners’ work are what we like,” said 
Katharine, “or, at least, what Dora Lawrence likes, She has seen 
Cendrillon twice before, and tells me it is the most beautiful thing 
that was ever put on the stage.” 
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“Dora Lawrence—but if you go with her you will want neither 
Mr. Hilliard nor me,” said George Gordon. “ Mrs. Lawrence will 
chaperon you—for myself, I am, really and truly, engaged to dine 
with Petres, if he arrives.” 

“Mrs. Lawrence! oh, I never look upon poor little Dot in the 
light of a chaperon,” said Katharine. ‘ Most people,” she added, 
with rather a faint smile, “would not be as anxious to decline the 
offer as you are, Captain Gordon.” 

Captain Gordon remained silent and meditative for more than a 
minute. “ Miss Fane,” he said then, “if I speak to you like an old 
triend—I’ve a right to do so, mind, in virtue of my great age and 
the length of time I have known you, and Petres, too—I wonder 
whether you will forgive me?” 

Katharine’s eyes sank abashed. Instinctively she felt that some 
mention of Steven, and of Steven’s iniquities, was coming. “ You 
know quite well I will not be offended,” she said. “ You know I 
shall be always ready to hear whatever you think fit to tell me.” 

“ Well, then, I will say it in three words. We have never spoken 
yet about the letter I wrote you; I’m afraid what I was forced to 
say in it gave you pain?” 

“It gave me infinite pain,” answered Katharine, without lifting 
her eyes from the ground. 

“ And your coming to Paris was—a little, perhaps, the result of 
what you heard. So much I have guessed. Well—” 

“Oh, don’t hesitate,” cried Katharine. “Teli me in three words, 
please, as you promised.” 

“Well, its a pity you should be seen so much with Mrs. Law- 
rence, then,” said George Gordon, point blank. “A great pity. I 
ought to have had the courage to tell you so long ago,” 

And now Katharine did look up; her face all aglow with indig- 
nant surprise. “A pity I should be seen with Mrs. Lawrence— 
with my cousin? You are prejudiced. You never in your heart 
liked little Dot, or you would not speak like this.” 

“T believe I am the least prejudiced man living,” said George 
Gordon, in his gentle voice. “Still, Ido hold it a pity that you 
should help, or seem to help on the intimacy between your cousin 
and a man like Clarendon Whyte. These things happen every day, 
of course. Mrs. Lawrence is a very pretty little woman, and a 
very nice little woman—I have not a word to say against her—and 
her husband, like a man of sense, reconciles himself to his position. 
What I do say is, that ’tis a pity Katharine Fane’s name should 
be mentioned in connection with the Lawrence household. If 
Petres was in Paris he would tell you the same. There are a few 
women—just a very few—in the world, whose names deserve never 
to be so much as breathed upon, and I hold you to be one of them, 
you know.” 
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“ And I hold that the world is a cruel and an unjust world!” 
exclaimed Katharine. “You have spoken plainly, so will I. Your 
letter was the cause that brought us to Paris, and we found— 
found—” But her voice broke down, died, when she would have 
forced it to speak a condemning word of Steven ! 

“You found Mrs. Lawrence enjoying herself immensely, engaged 
to three balls a night, half the young men in Paris wild about her, 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte her inseperable companion, and resolved—” 

“JT found my cousin less happy than I would have liked to find 
her in her own home,” interrupted Katharine, coldly; “and I in- 
tend to be seen with her, to be intimate with her, always. Let 
the world say its worst—I can bear it! What does the world 
know of the sorrows we women have to endure silently, in our 
own hearts? Dora is like a child—as fond of pretty dresses and 
dancing as a girl of fifteen. Her life when she returns to England 
will have few enough pleasures in it, poor little thing! and I am 
glad—yes, Captain Gordon, glad—to see her make the most of any 
poor amusement that she can get now. She needs something more 
than her own home can give her, heaven knows!” And even 
while she says this with flushing cheeks, with kindling eyes, in her 
inmost heart Katharine knew every word she utters is uttered 
against her own conscience, and stops short. 

* And why (more than all other women, that is to say) does Mrs. 
Lawrence need amusement that her own home cannot give her?” 
George Gordon asked. “Don’t be angry with me—this is the last 
disagreable thing I shall say, but why—for you are always logical, 
Miss Fane—why, married to so good a fellow as Lawrence—Petres 
told me all about him—is your cousin to be so deeply pitied ? ” 

“T think you spoke of Steven Lawrence in a very different strain 
when you wrote to me,” cried Katharine, reddening. “Pray is he 
going through his apprenticeship to lansquenet and baccarat still ? 
The subjects of each other’s failings is one on which I will allow 
men have fullest right always to be heard.” 

But of Steven Captain Gordon could tell no more than he 
had already told in his letter. Mrs. Lawrence, the beautiful lit- 
tle Mrs. Lawrence, “la Bébé Anglaise,’ as she was called, 
gilded Parisian youth fixing on the same name for her that she 
had gone by, sixteen years before, in the Faubourg St. Marceau 
—was a theme upon which half the clubs of Paris talked—in a 
certain strain. The companions, the actions, the existence of the 
Bébé’s husband were details, naturally, of supremest unimportance 
to every one. Captain Gordon had heard accidentally that Steven 
Lawrence spent his time among a set of men where, sooner or later, 
spoliation was certain; but what of this? Most men had to pay 
pretty dearly for their first introduction to Parisian play. It 
might be a good thing for a simple kind of fellow like Dora Law- 
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rence’s husband to be well fleeced now—would teach him, at least, 
the wisdom of playing with men of whose character he knew 
something, for the remainder of his life. 

“If Dora Lawrence’s husband was only the simple kind of fel- 
low that you think!” cried Katharine. “ Unfortunately, he is not, 
and for a man such as Steven Lawrence is, I would not have much 
faith in any good that was to be attained through evil. But come 
away,” she interrupted herself hastily,“ and let us look at the pictures 
—far pleasanter spectacle than the lives of men or women living in 
the actual world! It was right of you, no doubt, to say what you 
did, and I—must just do all I can to take care of poor little Dot now. 
We have each of us our own burden to carry, you know—our own 
burdens!” And, with a wearier look than before upon her face, 
she rose, and, putting her hand under George Gordon’s arm, 
walked away silently at his side down the gallery. 

Greuze and Watteau, as usual, were the favorites with the great 
crowd of patient female copyists in the Louvre. Almost with a 
feeling of envy, Katharine looked at these women as she walked 
along. That brisk-eyed, gray-haired old Frenchwomen enamelling 
the “Cruche Cassée” on porcelain, with such Chinese fidelity of 
touch; that slim young girl standing in her linen blouse before the 
sasel, where the exquisite faces of the cottage bride and her sister 
were growing into life under her brush. How peaceful the exist. 
ence of these artist-women must be, shut away in this quiet gallery 
from the glare and noise and trouble of the outer world! What 
care could they know, save over the drying of paint or varnish ? 
what despair but the momentary artist despair of emulating some 
turn of lip or eyebrow in their models? And, even as she thought 
this, the girl whom she was watching looked round (showing a face 
with beauty beyond that of line or coloring on the delicate broad 
forehead, the mobile, sensitive lips), and Katharine saw, with sud- 
den start, a tall man’s figure upon her other side. It was Steven, 
and this was Mademoiselle Barry. No need for Katharine Fane to 
be told her name! This woman, whom a moment ago she had ig- 
norantly envied—this girl-artist, shut out from the noise and trou- 
ble of the outer world, was Mr. Barry’s daughter, the clever ad- 
venturess, who was “ educating ” Steven—holding captive, not his 
senses alone, but his intelligence, as she, with her shallow gift of 
beauty, had not done in the fairest days of their short-lived friend- 
ship! Mr, Barry was with them, of course—no mother was ever 
more scrupulously watchful than this Irish adventurer over his girl 
—but him Katharine never saw. With her hand pressed closer on 
her companion’s arm she walked quickly by, giving a cold half- 
bow to Dora’s husband as she passed; then, turning to George 
Gordon, began to smile and whisper with him, just as she had done 
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that night when the poor backwoodsman had learned his first bit- 
ter lesson in civilization at the opera. 

“That was Steven Lawrence himself—don’t you remember see- 
ing him in our box at Covent Garden before he was engaged to 
Dot ? He has such singular acquaintance that I never know 
whether I ought to speak to him or not. If it had not been for 
the—person who was painting, I would have liked to take one last 
look at the village sisters before bidding them good-by.” 

And she turned—met Steven’s eyes locking after her with the 
look she knew so well—and felt, with sudden repentant revulsion, 
that all his misdeeds were condoned on the spot! Must not any 
man of sober sense choose to spend his time thus, rather than 
amid the parade and glitter, the dressing and driving of the 
Champs Elysées? Might not Steven Lawrence find greater profit 
in Mademoiselle Barry’s society than in that of Grizelda Long and 
Clarendon Whyte, yet be guiltless of infidelity to Dora? If she, 
Katharine, held out her hand, could she not at this moment save 
him from the Barrys—from every dangerous influence in the world ? 
And was it not a duty (quick as thought, itself, came this impulse, 
now that she had seen the enemy face to face) that she should at 
least make an effort toward his salvation? Pride, doubtless, for- 
bade that she should stoop so far; but what mattered pride. This 
Moloch before whom she had already sacrificed so much—this 
Moloch, but for whose senseless worship she might now, instead of 
looking forward to a starved, a barren future, be leading the whole- 
some country life for which nature had fitted her? Her hands full 
of work, her heart of love—finding pleasure, not in Parisian toi- 
lettes, but in the seed-time and the harvest; the Summer’s blos- 
soming and the Autumn’s fading; in all the commonest, sweetest 
joys of human life; and with the man who loved her, whose char- 
acter, whatever it lacked of outward polish or fine breeding, 
suited hers so utterly, at her side ! 

She walked through the remainder of the Louvre and home to 
the Hotel Rivoli in silence, that must bave offended any man less 
devoid of personal vanity than George Gordon. Then—the Squire 
still happy over his rheumatism—started to pay her daily visit to 
Dora, “I have been thinking all this time what you told me,” 
she said, as Captain Gordon was leaving her at the door of the 
Lawrences’ apartment—the meenad having signified, after slight 
hesitation, that Madame might be visible for Mademoiselle. “So 
you must not wonder at my being such a stupid companion. If 
you see Lord Petres this evening say I wish very much to speak to 
him ; also” —with a tremble of the lip this—“ that Iam well, and 
have been enjoying myself in Paris.” 

Early though it was, Mrs. Lawreuce had already a visitor—Miss 
Grizelda Long. A mass of sky-blue silk, silver cord, and white 
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satin, hastily pushed aside on Katharine’s entrance, was lying be- 
fore the two women on the table. “And now J may go away!” 
cried Grizelda, with playful affectation of jealousy, as Dot jumped 
up to receive her cousin—the old feeling of mutual repulsion be- 
tween Katharine and the Phantom had in nowise lessened of late. 
“T suppose, Dora love, we may safely say that everything is set- 
tle] now ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Dora, brusquely ; “but if you come to-mor- 
row morning you'll know for certain.” Then she followed her 
friend to the door, exchanged a whisper or two with her at part- 
ing, and, coming back, seated herself, with a little well-acted yawn 
of weariness, by Katharine. 

“That good, eager, tiring old Phantom! What a martyr I am 
to her! What a terribly long ell creatures of her species do take 
when you have once given them an inch? Why didn’t Uncle 
Frank come? Is Lord Petres really expected ? What makes you 
so early to-day ?” 

Mrs. Lawrence was not thoroughly at her ease, and Katharine 
noticed it. “Papa is laid up with rheumatism, Lord Petres is 
really expected, and I came early because I have something especial 
to sayto you. What is all this new finery that you and Miss Long 
were so intent upon? Blue silk and silver, and white satin jacket 
—waistcoat—what is it? Dora! Is this a costume for the Phantom 
or for you?” 

“For neither,” cried Dora, promptly; and as she spoke she rose, 
opened the door leading to her bedroom, and consigned the whole 
heap of millinery into the hands of Mademoiselle Aglaé. “ There 
is to be a fancy ball, for charity, and Grizelda, who, of course, 
takes a part in everything, is getting me to help about some of 
the costumes. It was of this ball she was speaking, with her 
usual absurd air of mystery, when you came in. Poor dear Gri- 
zelda! I hope when I shall get to her age I shall have done with 
all these tiring pomps and vanities!” Dot threw herself down 
again in her arm-chair, and clasped her tiny hands solemnly ; “ I’ve 
had just seven weeks of it all now, and I assure you, honestly, I am 
tired of my life, and everything in it—myself most—and am quite, 
quite ready to go back with you and Uncle Frank to England.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” said Miss Fane. “It was pre- 
cisely about this I wanted to speak to you. You must come back 
to England with us, Dot—I will get Papa to wait another day or 
two if you choose—and while you are here do try and make Steven 
go about with you, and don’t be seen any more with Mr. Claren- 
don Whyte. I know from authority I can’t doubt that your in- 
timacy with him is—is talked about.” Having said which Kath- 
arine held down her head, and blushed as furiously as if she herself 
had been guilty. 
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“We discussed all this once before, said Dot, calmly—* don’t 
think me rude, Kate, I can’t help yawning to-day—and [ think I 
told you the exact light in which I regarded Clarendon Whyte, 
and his friendship! Who is your authority? What can even the 
most malicious person find to say of me? Why, during the last 
week, I have never been seen at all except with you. As to making 
Steven go about with me more ”— 

“Have you tried it? Have you done your best to persuade 
him ?” cried Katharine, as Mrs. Lawrence hesitated and shook her 
head wisely. 

“T asked him this morning, Kate—woke early on purpose to speak 
to him before he went out—and asked him to go with us to the 
theatre to-night (I was afraid, from the way Uncle Frank com. 
plained yesterday, he might be laid up), and—Katharine, my dear, 
imagine what he answered! He had already promised—strange 
coincidence !—to go to the Chitelet to-night with M. Barry and his 
daughter, but would come round to my box during the evening. 
We had already had separate engagements so long that you must 
not be offended at this refusal. After the kindness he had received 
from the Barrys, he could not think of breaking his word to them 
at the last. Now shall we give up going ?” said Dot, plaintively. 
“ Wouldn’t it be better to stay quietly at home, for me to spend the 
evening with you and Uncle Frank, than be placed in such a hu- 
miliating position as this? ” 

“T am not quite sure that the position és humiliating,” was 
Katharine’s answer. “I have been considering a great deal about 
all this, Dora, and the conclusion I come to is, that both you and 
I have judged Steven too harshly. You told me the world had only 
one opinion of his intimacy with Mademoiselle Barry ; it seems that 
the world has never troubled itself about their intimacy at all! 
And I have seen her—I saw her with Steven in the Louvre not an 
hour ago—and—” the words went bitterly against her heart to 
speak, but she brought them out steadily, generously, “she looks a 
quiet, simple little English girl—not at all like the designing ad- 
venturess we have talked so much about. This much, at all events, 
I know! Steven would never come to your box from Miss Barry’s 
unless he felt that for him to do so could be no humiliation to 
you.” 

“ Well—well—perhaps we had better go, then,” said Mrs. Law- 
rence, narrowly watching the expression of her cousin’s face. 
“Perhaps a woman always does make the best of a bad position by 
accepting, or seeming to accept, it quietly. Only one favor I must 
ask of you, Kate—if we go—if, that is to say, you have a chance 
of talking to Steven—warn the poor foolish fellow about the po- 
sition he stands in; make him promise, if you can (alas, you would 
have more influence with him than I should!), to return home a@ 
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once, with or without me, as he chooses. Will you do this, Kate, 
for my sake ?” 

“T will speak to Steven, certainly, if he gives me a chance of 
speaking to him,” said Katharine, rather hesitatingly. “ But I 
don’t know why I should ask him to go away from Paris. What 
possible necessity can there be for him to leave before we all go ? 
Lord Petres will be here to-night; Steven always gets on well 
with him, and—” 

“ And if I tell you that there is every reason for him to leave at 
once! IfI tell you that his honor may be saved in that way, and that 
way only!” exclaimed Mrs. Lawrence. “I have been told to-day— 
ah, how shall I put it into words ?—that people begin to say Steven 
Lawrence does not lose, perhaps, because he and M. Barry under- 
stand each other so well! Charlie Wentworth, of the Blues, has 
lost near upon a thousand pounds at the Barrys’ house in the last 
two nights; did your friend, who knows so much of Paris news, 
tell you that ? and they say the police are getting scent of it, and 
any night they may be all seized—Steven and everybody. Who 
shall tell whether as victims or accomplices?” Mrs. Lawrence’s 
voice shook with emotion. 

* And who says this ?” cried Katharine, after a minute’s silence, 
broken only by the voices of Mademoiselle Agliie and the menad 
babbling, shrieking, as Frenchwomen would shriek and babble 
upon the brink of doom, in the other room. “Who that knows 
Steven Lawrence makes this monstrous assertion, and dares to 
repeat it to you?” 

“The person who repeated it was Grizelda Long. (You do not 
give me your authority for the cruel things that were said of me, 
but I can guess it!” cried Dora, kindling. “George Gordon never 
loved me. VTity he’s not at his favorite amusement, fighting with 
men, instead of slaying the reputation of helpless, innocent women !) 
Grizelda Long—and in this she acted as a friend—told me this 
dreadful story about Charlie Wentworth, and the way poor Steven 
is being spoken of, and everything. You promised, once, to be my 
friend, whatever happened, Kate! Hold by that promise now. 
Don’t believe a word that cruel tongues find to say against me, 
and—and get Steven away from Paris, and from the Barrys’ in- 
fluence!” and Dot covered up her face between her hands and 
wept. 

I have said before that, following the dictates of such narrow 
wisdom as Mrs. Lawrence possessed, she seldom trenched further 
- than was necessary upon absolute falsehood. If the moving of 
heaven and earth could get Steven out of Paris before next Thurs- 
day—only two days hence—Dora would do her best that heaven 
and earth should be moved. And Grizelda Long had really told 
her the story, units only multiplied by tens, of Charlie Wentworth’s 
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losses ; Grizelda, with her usual readiness in aught that affected the 
sapping of a man’s character, had, out of her own phantom con- 
sciousness, evoked the world’s probable opinion of Steven—for not 
being ruined! Finally, rather that her story should have artistic 
finish than because facts authorized the statement, Grizelda had 
hinted at the likelikood of M. Barry and his friends being eventu- 
ally seized by the police. All that Dot said had truth in it—leay- 
ened by just the necessary admixture of falsehood. And she was 
sorry in her heart that she need enlist falsehood on her side at all 
—sorry that she was forced to play a double part toward Katha- 
rine, whom she loved, toward Steven, whom she half-feared, half- 
reverenced, wholly pitied! If he had been a trifle less bigotted— 
could only have been brought to see that the silver and blue, on 
the authority of Lady Sarah Adair, might be worn by a decent 
Christian matron, all this had been spared her! Still, the silver 
and blue must be worn, That crowning necessity submerged all 
smaller moralities as to means in Dot’s conscience. The silver and 
blue must be worn—to wear it Steven must be sent away out of 
Paris, and the influence to send him thence was Katharine’s, And 
in a few more days all would be over, she thought—a fresh tinge 
of remorse seizing her as she watched the quivering pain on Kath- 
arine’s face, heard her falter out promises to do her utmost in turn- 
ing aside this threatened shame from Steven! And sitting by the 
dull fireside at Ashcot she would have the delight of a crowning 
Parisian success to think over; and Steven—Katharine be none 
the worse for the little white lies into which circumstances had 
driven her for its attainment. No thought of Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte filled Dot’s soul—no human passion, innocent or guilty— 
nothing but passion for the blue silk and silver cord in which her 
last success was to be won. Unhappily, blue silk and silver cord 
can, on occasion, be quite as strong a motive power for evil as was 
ever the love of Cleopatra or of Helen. Stronger, perhaps, in the 
present great millinery epoch of the world. 
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THE TRIFLING NATURE OF THESE ARTICLES—MISUSED WORDS. 


MONG the opinions passed in newspapers upon these articles, 

I have seen one in which it was objected that they are 
trifling, and in which it was said, in terms of kindest consideration, 
that the public had a right to expect something of another kind 
from their author. Iam glad that my critic has ministered occa- 
sion to me for reminding my readers that my purpose in writing 
these articles.was to concern myself and them merely with such tri- 
fles as the correctness and the fitness of verbal expression. Whoever 
may have expected to find in these articles any important contri- 
bution to the history of language, or to what is called its philoso- 
phy, or any excursion into the higher walks of philology, except 
of the most cursory and incidental character, has looked not only 
for that which was not promised, but for that which at the outset 
he was distinctly told he would not find. In the first paragraph 
of the first article it was said that the series would be merely 
“upon words and their uses, past and present;” that it would be 
“unsystematic and desultory;” and that it would be confined, 
even to the almost entire exclusion of style, “to the consideration 
of words and idioms, good and bad, their right use and abuse, 
with occasional examination of their origin and their history.” It 
is with no intention of entering upon the great field so well eared 
by Miller, Renan, and Latham, and so much better by Whitney, 
or to glean after the more limited harvest. of Marsh, or even of 
Trench, that I am writing these articles. Those writers concern 
themselves with philology. I here consider the daily use of words 
with which any philologist will tell my critic philology has noth- 
ing to do whatever. And, if the contrary were true, the pages of a 
magazine like this would not be the place for the treatment of such 
a subject as philology. If the “Galaxy” or the “ Atlantic” de- 
pended, even in a moderate measure, upon the public that reads 
Muller, Latham, Whitney, and Marsh, or even Dean Trench, 
both those monthly lights of literature would be put out by the 
time they had completed their next year’s calendar. I heard re- 
cently a story of a professor at Oxford, who, being about to 
address a miscellaneous audience at that seat of learning, illustrated 
some of his positions by quotations in the original from Arabic 
writers. A friend objecting that this would be caviare to his 
audience, he replied: “O, everybody knowsa little Arabic.” Now, 
I have discovered that everybody does not know a little Arabic; 
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and more, that. there are men all around me of intelligence and 
character and fine personal qualities, who know only a very little 
English, and that #0 very imperfectly that, to the extent of my 
own knowledge of my mother tongue, I have ventured to offer 
them the instruction that I have found many of them are sensible 
enough to desire. I was led todo so by the receipt of letters ask- 
ing opinions upon disputed points in the use of language, as to 
most of which, among educated people, there should have been no 
question, although others were more doubtful. Another induce- 
ment was my seeing in the editors’ rooms of a newspaper of the 
highest position in New York an Jndex Expurgatorius, or list of 
disused words, in which it was annoudced that “the words in the 
subjoined list are ignominiously expelled from good society.” The 
list, which was lamentably short, and which, indeed, made no pre- 
tensions to completeness, was prepared and printed for the use and 
guidance of the writers employed upon that journal. My present 
task is merely an attempt to supply the need thus indicated. The 
need is especially great in this country. That it is so has been 
strongly urged in these articles; and I have not only set forth the 
reason of this need, but have endeavored to explain it, and with 
such detail as would enable my readers to see it for themselves 
and take it to heart, instead of merely accepting or rejecting my 
assurance, Those reasons have since been incidentally but ear- 
nestly and impressively presented by Professor Whitney in his book 
on “Language and the Study of Language,” the soundest and 
ablest work upon its most interesting subject that has yet appeared 
in English, Summing up his opinion upon this point, Professor 
Whitney says: “The low-toned party newspaper is too much the 
type of the prevailing literary influence by which the style of speech 
of our rising generation is moulding. A tendency to slang, to collo- 
quial inelegancies and even vulgarities is the besetting sin against 
which we, as Americans, have especially to guard and to struggle.” 
What Professor Whitney thus succinctly declares, I have endeay- 
ored to set forth at large and to illustrate. Usage in the end makes 
language: it determines not only the meaning of words, but theit 
suggestiveness and also their influence. For the influence of man 
upon language is reciprocated by language upon man; and the 
mental tone of a community may be vitiated by a yielding to the 
use of loose, coarse, low and frivolous phraseology. Therefore, we 
should do all that we can to make usage good rather than bad. A 
*case in point, trifling and amusing, but not, therefore, less suggest- 
ive, recently attracted my attention. Professor Whitney mentions, 
as one of his many illustrations of the historical character of word- 
making, that we put on a “pair of rubbers,” because, when caout- 
chouc was first brought to us, we could find no better use for it 
than the rubbing out of pencil-marks. But overshoes of this ma- 
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terial are not universally called “rubbers.” In Philadelphia, with 
a reference to the nature of the substance of which they are made, 
they are called “gums.” A Philadelphia gentleman and his wife 
coming to spend the evening at a house where they were very 
much at home, he entered the parlor alone; and to the question: 
“Why, where is Emily ?” answered, “Oh, Emily is outside clean- 
ing her gums upon the mat; ” whereupon there was a momentary 
look of astonishment and then a peal of laughter. Now, there is 
no need whatever of the use of either of the poor words rubbers or 
gums in this sense. The proper word is simply overshoes, which 
expresses all that there is occasion to tell, except to a manufacturer 
or a salesman. There is neither necessity nor propriety in our 
going into the question of the fabric of what we wear for the pro- 
tection of our feet, and of saying that a lady is rubbing her rub- 
bers or cleaning her gums.upon the mat; no more than there is in 
our saying that a gentleman is brushing his wool (meaning his 
coat), or blowing his nose upon his linen (meaning his pocket- 
handkerchief), As we make words and determine their significa- 
tion by voluntary though generally unconscious acts, it is worth 
some effort to prevent the entrance of such etymological monsters 
as rubbers and gums, meaning simply overshoes, into the language. 
Language is generally formed by indirect and unconscious effort ; 
but when a language is subjected to the constant action of such 
deleterious influences as those above mentioned, it may be well to 
introduce into its development a little consciousness. The differ- 
ence between saying he donated the balance of the lumber, and he 
gave the rest of the timber is trifling; but man’s language, like 
man himself, grows by a gradual accretion of trifles, and the sum 
of these trifles in our case is on the one hand good and on the 
other bad English. Therefore they are not unworthy of any man’s 
serious attention. 

The confusion of the two monosyllables which are of like mean- 
ing but have different functions, like and as, produces confusion of 
thought and of statement every day and all around us. Of this I 
find a very instructive and characteristic example in a London 
paper of first-rate standing. Noticing a remonstrance of the Lon- 
don gas stokers against being compelled to work twelve hours in 
the day for seven days of the week, before huge fires, in a temper- 
ature which often rises to 180 degrees, the writer, deprecating 
a strike of the stokers, goes on to say that “The Directors could 
fill their places in three hours from the docks alone; but that does’ 
not give them a right to use up Englishmen like Cuban planters.” 
But how have directors of British Gas Companies a right to use up 
Cuban planters? and how are Cuban planters used up at all? 
There are no answers to these inevitable questions, and the sen- 
tence as it stands is sheer nonsense, But a little thought discovers 
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that what the writer meant to say was, that the directors had no 
right to use up Englishmen as Cuban planters use up negroes. 
His meaningless sentence was the result of the confusion of like 
and as which is common with careless speakers. Thus, for instance, 
He don’t do it like you do, instead of as you do. Like and as 
both express similarity, but the former compares things, the latter 
action or existence. (The terms adjective and adverb, applied to 
them by grammarians and lexicographers are, if not incorrect, at 
least imperfect.) [For instance, we may say correctly, “John is 
like James, and may express the same opinion by saying that John 
is such a man as James. We may say, A’s speech is like b’s, or, 
A speaks as B does; but not A’s speech is as B’s, or, A speaks 
like B does. In framing the sentence quoted above, the writer at 
first forgot or disregarded this distinction, and afterward remem- 
bered and observed it. He used dike to compare the action of the 
British manufacturer and that of the Cuban planter, and then 
instinctively perceiving that he could not say, “like Cuban plant- 
ers do,” ete., he omitted the verb and left like correctly as to gram- 
mar but incorrectly as to meaning, as a term of comparison be- 
tween the men and not between their action. When as is correctly 
used, a verb is expressed or understood. The woman is as tall as 
the man, 7. ¢., as the man is. With like, a verb is neither expressed 
nor‘understood. He does his work like a man: which is not ellip- 
tical for like a man works. Like may be defined as a correlative 
adjective; as as a correlative adverbal conjunction. 

Viciniry.—This word is subject to no perversion of sense that I 
have observed, but it is very often incorrectly and vulgarly used 
without the possessive pronoun. Thus, New York and vicinity, 
instead of New York and its vicinity. With equal correctness 
and good taste we might say New York and neighborhood, which 
no one, I believe, would think of doing. This error has arisen 
from the frequent occurrence of such phrases as, this city and vicin- 
ity, where this is understood, 7. e., this city and this vicinity; as we 
might say this village and neighborhood. When there is a pro- 
noun used before the conjunction it need not be repeated, but if 
there should be none in that position, one is required before 
vicinity, just as one is before neighborhood, which, in most cases 
where vicinity is used, is the better as well as the shorter word. 

Carcu is constantly misused for reach, overtake. Many persons 
speak of catching a car. If they reach or get to the car, it being 
at the station, or if they overtake it or catch up with it, it being 
in motion, they may catch some person who is in it, or they may 
catch scarlet fever from some one who has been in it. But they 
will not catch it. 

Truism is often used. for truth, as if it were more elegant and 
scholarly, whereas it is the very reverse. For instance, the follow- 
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ing sentence from a leading article in a first-rate New York paper: 
“That the rents charged for tenements on the lower part of this 
island are higher than men of moderate means can afford to pay, 
is a palpable truism.” _It is no such thing. The writer meant 
merely to say that his proposition was plainly true, as it is; but 
this would have been far too simple and plain a style for him. He 
must write like a moralist ora philosopher. A truism is a self- 
evident truth: @ truth, not merely the truth, in the form of a true 
statement of fact. Thus, The sun is bright, is not a truism; it is 
not a self-evident truth, but a self-evident fact. But, All men must 
die, and Youth is weak before temptation, are truisms, 7. ¢., self- 
evident or admitted truths. 

CovurLe.—Although the misuse of this word is very common and 
of long standing, the perversion of meaning in the misuse is so 
great that neither time nor custom can justify it. It is used to 
mean simply two, as, for instance, a couple of ladies would have 
failen upon the ice yesterday afternoon if they had not been caught 
by a couple of gentiemen. Why people should use these three 
syllables couple of, to say incorrectly that which one syllable to, 
expresses correctly, it is hard to tell. It would be quite as correct 
in the above example to say, a brace of ladies, and more surely 
correct to say a pair of gentlemen. For a couple is not only two 
individuals who are equal or like, ¢ ¢.,.a pair, but two who are 
bound together by some close tie or intimate relation; who, in 
brief, are coupled. Two railway cars are bound together by the 
coupling; a man and woman are made a couple by the bond of 
love, which even the legal bond of marriage cannot accomplish 
for a 1.an and wife may be separated and be no longer a couple. 
Twins, even, are not a couple, but a pair. In couple, which is 
merely the Latin copula anglicised, this idea of copulative conjunc- 
tion is inherent. There is no simpler wasting of breath, and not 
much worse English, than to speak of a couple of kings or a couple 
of cherubim. 

Apopt.—A very strange perversion of this word from its true 
meaning prevails among the unlettered people, whose misuse of it 
is daily seen in the Personal Advertisements in the New York 
Herald. Thus “ Wanted to Adopt—A beautiful and healthy female 
infant.” It would not, by-the-bye, do at all to say simply a beauti- 
ful girl. That plain, common word is left to people of common 
sense, and education, and culture. The advertisers mean that they 
wish to have the children mentioned in their advertisements 
adopted. In speaking of the transaction, their phrase is that the 
“child is “adopted out,” or that such and such a woman “adopted 
out” her child. The perversion, it may be said reversion, of this 
word, is worth noticing, not only because of the shifting nature of 
our society and the influence therein of suddenly-obtained wealth, 
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which may make a woman who adopted out her child last year a 
leader of fashion two years hence, having acquired in that time 
money, dresses, and jewels, and nothing else, but because upon 
these very advertisements, thus misusing adopt, travellers and 
foreign writers have founded an argument against the reproductive 
power of European races in this country. From the many adver- 
tisements, “ Wanted to Adopt,” it has been inferred that the adver- 
tisers were childless and hopeless of children. Such readers should 
consider the following advertisement, which appeared a few days 
ago. “A lady having two boys would like to adopt one. Inquire 
for two days at 228 Sullivan street.” I shall put what I have to 
say upon the subject of Americanisms together under a special 
heading; but I will remark here that this use of adopt is not an 
Americanism. Those who thus use it it to express exactly the 
reverse of its proper meaning are almost without exception Irish, 
or, by birth as well as blood, English. It appears in the advertis- 
ing columns (and there only) of one or two of our newspapers, and 
not in those of Great Britain, simply because it would not be 
allowed to appear in the latter. Even the advertisements in Brit- 
ish newspapers are edited, that is, supervised and corrected by 
some person competent to that work. Here, any person is allowed 
to put anything into a paid advertisement that does not make the 
paper in which it appears liable to prosecution for libel or obscen 
ity. 

JEWELRY.—Many ladies, and even some men, who should know 
better, are in the habit of speaking of their jewelry when they 
mean their jewels. The word thus used is very low caste. Think 
of Cornelia pointing to the Gracchi and saying, “these are my 
jewelry ;” or read thus a grand passage in the last of the Hebrew 
prophets, “ And they shall be mine saith the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewelry!” But, further, jewels are no 
more jewelry than shrubs are shubbery, slaves slavery, or beggars 
beggary. Jewelry is properly the name of the place in which 
jewels are kept, as slavery is the name of the condition in which 
slaves are kept, as beggary is that of the condition in which beggars 
are, and as shrubbery is that of grounds filled with shrubs. These 
words belong to a numerous class ending in ry, which express 
place, or condition, which is moral place. Such are belfry, library, 
laundry, bakery, buttery y, aviary, grocery, pottery, armory, infirmary, 
bindery, confectionery. From grog we have rightly formed groggery; 
and our translators of the Bible called Judea, the place of the Jews, 
Jewry. Now, we might as well call a knot of Jews Jewry or 
whiskey-skin and gin cocktail groggery, as a set of jewels, jewelry. 
But jewelry is one of a few of these words which have been per- 
verted by careless speakers. Such are confectionary, pastry, and 
crockery. Confections are made by a contectioner, and kept in a 
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confectionary ; paste is kept in a pastry; and crocks, made by a 
crocker, are kept in a crockery. All these words have been thus 
correctly used. We have the proper name Crocker, derived from 
the occupation, like Baker, Webster, Fuller ; and Howell (to bring 
forward one out of numberless examples) tells us in one of his 
letters that Felton, the murderer of the Duke of Buckingham, in 
his attempt to escape “ was so amaz’d that he miss’d his way, and 
so struck into the pastry, where ”—he was arrested. The perver- 
sion of jewelry, confectionary, pastry, pottery, and crockery is prob- 
ably due to the substitution of signs inscribed with words for 
those first used, which were merely decorated with some device or 
sign—whence the name. The jeweller put up JEWELRY over his 
shop door, and the crocker, Crockery, and so forth; and these 
names of places were at last misapprehended as names of the 
articles for sale in those places. As crock passed out of use as a 
general name (although no one now-a-days has any difficulty in un- 
derstanding the title of the story of the “Crock of Gold”), erock- 
ery was the first, and is the best established, of these perverted 
words. Next comes confectionary, although confections is not quite 
out of use, and might be easily restored; and the common use of 
paste, pot, and jewel leaves no excuse, except conformity to a bad 
custom, which perverts meaning, cramps language and violates 
analogy, for displacing them in favor of pastry, pottery and jewelry. 
Ricuarp Grant Wurrr. 
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MODERN FRENCH CLUBS. 


| gerne Clubs, as they exist in our generation, possess all of 

the bad features, without the good ones, of American and 
English clubs. If you consider what French society has come to 
be in these modern days, you will see why; for the French clubs 
are the legitimate outgrowth of society. People who, reading 
social history, and deep in the gossipping memoirs of the last century, 
reflect with a shudder upon what society was in the days of Louis 
XV. and “DuBarrydom,”’ upon the scandals of Versailles when 
Marie Antoinette was in her soon-to-be clouded glory, upon the 
subsequent scandals of the Empire, mistake when they conclude 
that there has been any material improvement in the morals of 
French society since. It is as bad to-day as it can be, let soft- 
spoken social philosophers varnish it as they will. 

Immorality is to-day fashionable ; it is, also, by a political com- 
placence, which it is difficult to comprehend, made lawful; thus, in 
a despotic country, liberty is given in almost the only direction it 
should be withheld. This disease, which I plainly characterize as 
fashionable immorality, is displayed in conjugal infidelities, in every 
manner of dissipation; and pleasure, it is sad to say, is a synony- 
mous term for dissipation with both the upper and lower classes— 
and in all those vices which dissipation teaches, The mariage de 
convenance is well known to my readers—a parental bargain taking 
precedence of a mutual inclination, Resulting from this custom of 
social economy is the manner in which young people of the two 
sexes are kept rigidly apart ; and resulting from this separation are 
those countenanced immoralities which are essentially parts of 
French society as now constituted. Whether this separation of 
the sexes was the cause of concubinage at first, or whether the 
latter was the cause of the former, it is certain that they act re- 
ciprocally upon one another at the present day. It is both true 
that separation creates concubinage, and that concubinage renders 
more rigid the law of separation. 

I come directly to my proper subject of French clubs by remark- 
ing that mariages de convenance—parental diplomatic successes— 
resulting, as they do in a vast majority of cases, in ill-assorted 
unions, and in a married life wherein there is no common point of 
sympathy, and, hence, of harmony—are greatly instrumental in 
filling and keeping up the clubs. The husband, who has married 
to double his income or to extend family influence, does not expect 
to find, and does not find, his proper comforts at home. Home has 
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no meaning with him, except as a place to eat and sleep in, occa- 
sionally to receive in, and, in general, as the last place in the world 
where it is proper for him to remain at evening. The inevitable 
resort is to the theatre, the café, and the club. The wife, too, feels 
no especial call to remain at home. The children, if there are any, 
are left to nurses and servant-maids. The wife goes to the theatre, 
but hardly ever with her husband; or she resorts to a coterie of 
female friends, and there is initiated into the art of gossipping, which 
is easy to the female French nature. If she does stay at home, she 
has, perhaps, a reception of gentlemen. Often her reception is con- 
fined to a single gentleman, understood in society to be her favorite; 
yet this by no means affects her position in that society. 

The French café is a club, in which all may enter who can pay 
for what they order; and as there are cafés of all grades and prices, 
there are few, even of the poorest, who do not frequent them. The 
café is the club of the man of moderate means, and of means that 
are less than moderate. From this it is seen that the laborer as 
well as the nabob deserts his home and has his nightly resort 
where to pass away the hours of recreation. There is no village in 
France so small as to be without its café or cabaret ; plunge into 
the depths of primitive Brittany, among the Alpine slopes of 
Alsace, and you will everywhere find some place or other which 
answers to a club—that is, a place where the male inhabitants can 
fly for relief from the insipid dulness of home. A /vte day is an 
excuse for spending eighteen hours at the café instead of four or 
five; on Sunday you will find the male portion of that congrega- 
tion which has been so reverently kneeling before the altar dis- 
tributed among the different places of entertainment within half 
an hour after service is concluded. The French, from highest to 
lowest, being of a social nature, and given to congregating to- 
gether on all possible allowable occasions, the men resort to the 
cafés, the women to those little informal tea-drinking clubs which 
may be called gossip-meetings. What is done at the cafés is not a 
mystery; the principal recreations are gambling and drinking ; 
these are varied by song-singing and the various games which cus- 
tom has hallowed in each section. 

The clubs proper, answering as nearly as any to the London and 
New York clubs, are the resort of a class placed in a pecuniary 
position which enables its members to rise disdainful beyond the 
café. They are palatial, select cafés—devoted mainly to the same 
objects, which are pursued, however, in a more “ gentlemanly” 
manner. They are entirely social in their nature, there being no 
political clubs known to the public in existence in France at 
present. The Empire is stringent in the prohibition of political 
association, and if, perchance, there be any at all, they exist unbe- 
known to the police, and are clothed with the profoundest secrecy. 
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No trace, therefore, of those wonderful clubs which took their rise 
with the first revolution, remains; yet, perhaps, the most famous 
clubs which ever flourished on earth were those which assumed 
the importance of political powers during the closing years of the 
last century. The Breton deputies who came up to Paris to take 
their seats in the National Assembly, and brought with them the idea 
of an association among themselves for the end of securing unity, 
little thought of the kindling of such a blaze from their small spark 
of aclub. But soon the club of the Jacobins was born, and grew 
with a wonderful growth, and now led the front rank of revolution, 
and decreed death and law and anarchical dispensation with law. 
Then followed the Club of the Feuillans, the Club of Royalists, 
the Club of Girondists; places of significant import, where there 
was nightly discussion, and where the conflict of the parties was 
foreshadowed by their several votes. From these mother-societies 
in Paris there spread out completely over France daughter-societies, 
giving informal law to all the provincial communities—receiving 
constant inspiration from the central fountain-heads. How the 
club fever ended in the Revolution, no one need be told. Mother 
Jacobin. guillotined ‘ Mother Girondist—and her daughters all 
through France followed the maternal example. Then Mother 
Jacobin directed the storm, rode upon the whirlwind, bullied the 
Assembly, dictated absolute law through the thin lips of “sea- 
green” Robespierre from her tribune. Then a day came when 
Mother Jacobin grew white; when the thin-lipped oracle rode 
through Paris on a tumbril, with a broken jaw ill-bound up, 
which he had shattered by a pistol-shot which was meant to shat- 
ter the whole head; and, arrived at the guillotine, the thin lips 
and bodiless head fell over into the basket. With him died Mother 
Jacobin—died all political clubbing for awhile; for, very soon 
after, the sallow-complexioned engineer, Bonaparte, talked through 
cannon throats to Revolution, in front of the Tuileries, and bade 
it lie still and die, in such a tone that it obeyed. 

The First Empire, the age of the Restoration, put down political 
clubs with a stern hand; and then they arose once more with the 
second Revolution, but had a poor life, for there was nothing worth 
getting excited about in the first years of the reign of the Citizen- 
Kiag. During the present Empire, no such thing has been allowed. 
It is not wholly incredible that in some dark corner, Democrats 
and Legitimists may meet and croak and plot, but the rampant 
days of the Jacobin and its like are over, never to return. 

The social clubs of to-day, if more innocent as regards politics, 
are little more, for the most part, than gambling houses of a select 
and high-toned sort. They are fitted up with all that luxury and 
ornamentation which French invention, inspired by a national pro- 
pensity to such things, can devise. There are broad, velvet-car- 
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peted staircases; chandeliers making the interior dazzlingly bril- 
Hant; busts of philosophers, poets, and maestros ; statues of the 
Muses and Graces, and heathen celebrities; dainty frescoes, em- 
blematic of pleasure and indolence; gilded walls and sporting pic- 
tures; elegant billiard and card tables; palatial restaurants, and 
prolifically-cushioned reading-rooms, 

The contrast between the French club-houses, with their ostenta- 
tious gingerbread adornments, and the English club-houses on Pall 
Mall, with their massive plain halls, and substantial freedom from 
picturesqueness, is striking. They are as different as the English 
character is from the French—as English tastes are from French 
tastes. In the English clubs men meet to read and discuss the 
news, to make political arrangements, to write letters, to eat plain, 
wholesome roast beef and mutton, and drink health-giving brown 
stout and ale from Burton-on-Trent. In the French clubs men 
meet to gossip about women, to sip absinthe and Macon, to smoke 
and laugh over the journaux amusants, and to sit late at the card- 
tables, flanked by rowleaus of Napoleons @’or and five-frane pieces. 
The Englishman resorts to his club in the morning or afternoon for 
& specific purpose—to meet somebody in particular, to transact 
business ; he goes there in the daily routine, and at night returns 
to the bosom of his family, with whom he is apt to spend all his 
evenings, most to his own and their satisfaction. The Frenchman 
hardly ever goes to his club in the daytime; if he wishes recrea- 
tion of that kind, he goes to the cafés. His evenings are almost 
wholly devoted to the club: as I have said, he seldom thinks it 
best to remain at home. The appearance of the frequenters of a 
French club, too, is in marked contrast with that of the Aabitués 
of the Pall Mall clubs. Every one who has read the admirable 
pictures which Thackeray gives of London life in its many points 
of view, recalls the typical occupant of a bow-window in Pall Mall; 
the fashionable, well, but substantially-dressed, rotund, roast-beefy 
and brown-stouty, dogmatic-looking gentleman, with heavy seals 
to his watch-chain, and with a copy of a morning paper under 
each elbow. <A good liver, indeed, a stanch friend of his stomach, 
yet thoroughly substantial, out-spoken, if rough-spoken, dogmatic, 
newspaper-reading Englishman, Any one who, being in London, 
takes occasion to pass through Pall Mall, will not fail of seeing him 
reproduced at a dozen bow-windows. You may not like his 
haughty, supercilious air, but you, at least, will not call him frivo- 
lous, and you will readily believe that he has some stuff in him 
which is not asham. The frequenters of French clubs quite fail 
to inspire one with respect. There is something flippant in the 
conversation, superfluous in the manner, disagreeably light and in- 
considerate in the topics and their treatment, disgusting in the pre- 
domin:.ntly vicious air all about you; it is certainly true that one 
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with moral perceptions cannot remain comfortable in such a place 
a quarter of an hour. You see men whose gray hairs would any- 
where else command your respect—old men past their three score 
and ten, toothless, wigged, spectacled, and padded, deaf and half 
blind, gambling furiously with beardless boys, choking their 
wheezy old throats with laughter over a tale of successful intrigue, 
and guzzling brandy by the hour together in a corner. I do not 
over-state, for I have more than once witnessed what I describe. 
Men of all ages are mingled together ; rascals of all degrees of 
rascality mingling with youth at all stages of greenness. Men go 
nightly out of these fashionable clubs ruined in pocket, brain, and 
self-respect ; go home to their wives and tell them that the last Na- 
poleon has vanished. Successful gamblers go forth, too, with glut- 
ted pockets, spirt out into the upper world—the “ beautiful world,” 
as the French Frenchily call it—flash for awhile, then grow dim, 
and return again to fasten, vampire-like, on other verdancies. You 
may go into these clubs with the most benevolently-disposed mind, 
looking on the very sunniest side of human goodness, and you will 
have quick proof that these men whom you meet there are given 
over, for the most part (for there certainly are exceptions—let us 
hope many more than appear upon the surface), to these besetting 
vices—gaming, drinking, and incontinence. If there be any depth 
of character among them, you fail to discover it here; shallowly- 
thinking Frenchmen, take them as a whole, are too apt to be mis- 
anthropic, or atheistical, or both. You may go to a club constantly 
for a month, and never hear one sound, sensible argument on any 
topic, light or serious, or a single thought expressed worth holding 
in the memory a moment after it has passed the lips of its utterer. 
This club life, too—the most disheartening phase of all—passes 
from generation to generation by paternal example. It is the com- 
monest thing in the world to see fathers introducing their sons into 
the clubs; to see fathers and sons adjourning together from home, 
night after night, to these favorite places of resort. You see sons 
standing over the tables where their fathers are gambling—some- 
times sitting at the same table, and joining in the game. 

The clubs which I have described are the ordinary social clubs 
of Paris and the provincial cities; the clubs which answer as nearly 
as any to the Pall Mall clubs in London. They are very numerous 
everywhere; the fashion of instituting them has grown up within 
thirty years, and has extended to the outer borders of France. 
There are, however, many other clubs devoted to specific purposes. 
For ipstance, the rage for races and other robust sports, which the 
French have caught from the English, and which has much increased 
since the famous victory of the French horse Gladiateur, at the 
Derby races in 1865, has resulted in the institution of “sporting 
clubs,” like Tattersall’s, at Hyde Park Corner. These are not like 
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the English clubs devoted to the same object ; and are frequented 
by rich young “sports,” horse-jockeys, and racing men. Books 
are made up there for the races, and racing literature is abundant in 
the elegant saloons. But even in these clubs, devoted though they 
are to a specific purpose, the habditués are unable to refrain from the 
favorite vices. A caféand restaurant is always attached to them, and 
there are gaming tables at hand supplied with cards and markers. 
While speaking of this vice of gambling, which may almost be 
termed a national vice in France, it is so universal, let me remark, 
that there hardly ever occurs a great ball, either private or official, 
where several rooms are not set apart especially for guests who 
wish to gamble; and this is particularly true of the balls in the 
beau-monde. For instance, if you go toa ball at the Hotel de 
Ville, given by the Prefect of the Seine, you will find, beyond the 
long, magnificent hall where the female rank and beauty of Paris 
is dancing, several cabinets at which the papas, husbands, and 
brothers, are busy with the cards and the rouleaus of Napoleons. I 
have seen the example set, in one of the largest cities in France, 
by the portly Mayor, in full gold-lace uniform, who sat at the prin- 
cipal gaming table and staked his gold for all the world to see. At 
the more private balls, the ladies themselves join in the game; and 
the old print showing four old ladies of the court of George the 
Second, with mountains of head-dress, ferociously quarrelling over 
the cards and dice, is reproduced in the fashionable sa!oons of Paris 
at the present day, every feature of it existing except the antique 
costume, 

Returning to the clubs, let me remark that there are few or no 
sober literary clubs in France. There are great associations, like 
the Institute and the Academy, where seats are objects of eager 
emulation with savans and authors, and where the best intellectual 
talent of France is collected; beyond these there is no literary half- 
way to the gambling clubs I have described. There are also 
associations of artists, and of musicians, and there are some mis- 
cellaneous clubs, which unite the ordinary pursuits of gambling and 
gormandizing with occasional concerts and lectures. The concerts 
which are given in some of the clubs are of a high order, and are 
the only redeeming feature of them. There are tasteful little halls 
decorated for this purpose, just large enough to hold a select com- 
pany, consisting of a small stage, a “pit,” and vaulted galleries 
around the walls. The tickets of the concerts are distributed 
among their lady friends by the club members; the expenses are 
paid out of the club treasury. The best singers are selected, and 
the concerts occur in Winter once a fortnight cr once a montb. 
The members of the club occupy the galleries, and the invited guests 
the pit. 

What strikes every one who enters French society, being a 
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foreigner, is the extremely callous state of the public mind, 
especially the female public mind, on the subject of gaming. Pious 
ladies, who are raising a family of daughters, and who would be 
vastly distressed to miss the daily morning mass, will talk to you 
at their tables about the gaming at the ball of the night before, 
and perhaps tell you how much the oldest son won, as if it were 
the most commonplace, righteous thing in the world. The senti- 
ments of the French ladies regarding clubs are not of that bitter 
nature which Thackeray describes the English ladies as having, in 
the “ Book of Snobs,’ and which our American ladies are often 
heard to utter. Yet it would seem that they have vastly more 
reason to complain, inasmuch as the clubs lead their husbands, 
almost inevitably, into vicious ways, beside taking them nightly 
away from home. The reason why French ladies look with such 
indifference on the clubs is, what I have already hinted, that they 
are not, as a class, domestic, and do not place their own enjoyments 
at home any more than do the husbands ; ‘or, what few enjoyments 
they do place there, are such as will readily dispense with the 
presence of the lord and master. 

As it is, the club is much more a part of the Frenchman’s life 
than it is of the Englishman’s or American’s. It is essentially an 
institution for bachelors, and the married Frenchman’s course of 
life is much the same as that of a bachelor. It is not to be denied 
that there are multitudes of Frenchmen who take a sincere pleasure 
in home and home enjoyments, who are devotedly fond of and 
faithful to their wives and children, and who are patterns of hus- 
bands, fathers, and maitres de la maison. But such you will not 
find at the clubs, excepting rarely, and at long intervals. To such 
clubs are distasteful, for there they have nothing tending to en- 
courage their domesticity, and much that is disagreeable to a man 
who appreciates feminine virtues and home happiness. A century 
ago, and for a century or two back of that, licentiousness was most 
fashionable and conspicuous among the higher classes—the court 
and noblesse. The effect of revolution upon public morals seems 
to have been to transfer this character to the bourgeoisie. The most 
moral, respectable, and really high-toned portion of modern French 
society is to be found among the old families—the relics of the old 
noblesse, and that class which, through good report and ill report, 
has clung to their devotion to the old monarchy. Republicanism 
in France certainly is not moral, whatever other virtues it may 
possess; it is not good-mannered, nor has it an atom of religious 
faith; and little more can be said of imperialism, which, indeed, is 
an outgrowth of tired republicanism after all. Another excep- 
tion, beside that of the old Catholic Bourbon families, may be 
made in referring to the shocking prevalence of social vice in 
France—of which the clubs are nurseries as well as the creatures 
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—and that is the small body of French Protestants, heirs of 
the Huguenots. Beside that it is ‘\irly to be inferred that 
the acceptance of that kind of os' sm under which Prot- 
estants in France labor, is itself a proof of genuine religious 
sincerity, no one can mingle with them without observing at once 
a sort of Puritan tone of quiet and steadfast morality, and a total 
want of sympathy with the vicious tendency of so large a propor- 
tion of their neighbors. Their direct contact with the dominant 
Catholicism, and the disadvantages under which they labor, in 
comparison with the latter, seem to often drive them to the ex- 
treme of rigidity. They mingle little with the world, never indulge 
in Sunday public amusements, and constantly exert their influence 
against the prevailing vices of the age. It is very rarely that you 
will find a Protestant member of a club; they keep aloof from 
them, and strive to set an example by their simple and domestic 
habits. 

All who have had occasion to observe French society will cor- 
roborate what has been said in the present article. What the 
remedy to its downward tendency will be, when it will act, and 
under what social awakening, or political or religious revulsion, 
cannot be conjectured. Political revolution, certainly, has not 
mended French morals—seems, indeed, only to have aggravated 
the evil. Perhaps, when religious superstition shall be quite worn 
out, and the sad transition through atheism shall emerge into faith, 
enlightened by reason, that. nation will awaken to its melancholy 
moral state. 

Gro. M. Tow te. 





NEBUL. 


— Mr. Cuartes Dickens has no reason thus far to be dissatisfied with 
either the attention he has received or the money he has gained since his ar- 
rival in this country. His second visit to America is plainly to be an era in 
our literary annals as well as in his life. We shall date from the time when 
Dickens came here to read ; and he from the time when he made pots of money 
in America, This is well, and it is pleasing in our eyes, but not at all surpris- 
ing. Indeed, we have been somewhat humiliated by observing on the one 
hand the pleas that were put forth by some of our own journalists for for- 
giveness and forgetfulness toward him for his ‘“‘ American Notes,’’ accompa- 
nied by complacent and self-gratulatory assurances that Mr. Dickens would 
find the Americans a much better-behaved people on his second than he did 
on his first visit; and on the other by the approving, “Jonathan is a good 
boy at heart after all, and bears no malice,” comments which the great social 
caricaturist’s reception here has elicited from some of the British journals. 
For, as to the “American Notes,” not having read them until within the 
last fortnight, and taking them up with the notion that we should find them 
stuffed with slander and tricked out with ill-natured ridicule, we were sur- 
prised to find them fair, perfectly good-natured and respectful; slightly 
erroneous in some instances, but upon no point of sufficient importance to 
materially impair the real value of the book ; which, however, is slight from 
its narrowness of view and its superficiality. In his “ American Notes,” Mr. 
Dickens is a severe censor upon but three of our national peculiarities, to- 
bacco-chewing and spitting, scurrilous and corrupt newspapers, and slavery, 
the fit scourging of which is a good reason, if there were no others, for the 
creation of a Charles Dickens. It was in the American scenes of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” that Mr. Dickens misrepresented America; and there he did 
hold us up unmercifully to unjust ridicule! True, he is a caricaturist, and 
he has caricatured his own people and the institutions of his own country ; 
but of them he has not written caricature only; while of us and of our 
society he gave only a caricature of a corner; and the caricature was very 
great and the corner very small. But what is it to us that he chose thus 
to pander to a pitiful prejudice, the offspring of ignorance and resentment ? 
If he have any real generosity of soul he will be heartily ashamed of this 
weakness; if not, and he is content, we, too, may surely be well contented. 
As to the rest, Mr. Dickens has given us a great deal of amusement and 
much genuine pleasure, for which he has received little in return; and we 
can afford to pay him well for his labor. As to his finding us a better-behaved 
people than we were at the time of his former visit, it must be surprising to 
any close observer of our society to see such an opinion expressed in quarters 
of any authority. For nothing is surer, or, it would seem, more manifest, 
than that during the last twenty years our manners and the tone of our 
society have suffered a great and a widespread deterioration. Take us by and 
iarge, and we are less courteous, less deferential to age and to weakness, less 
careful in the repression of selfishness, coarser in our pleasures, more grossly 
material in all our views of life. The change is merely that we are much 
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more thickly gilt than we were before. We have grown vulgarly rich and 
rudely strong within the last twenty-five years; but that is all. In any case, 
however, the point of our manners and our social tone is not the one on 
which, after seeing and hearing Mr. Dickens, we should be most anxious in 
regard to his judgment. Stepping out from the seclusion of his study, Mr. 
Dickens has placed himself personally before us, and has offered us all, on pay- 
ing two dollars each, the opportunity of forming an opinion of him as well 
as of his writings. That opinion it is, we submit, quite proper for us to say 
is not such as leads us to accept the author of “The Pickwick Papers” as an 
authority upon manners, or an arbiter elegantium for any people. He is 
something higher and better than that, it is true; but that he is not. We 
were aware, of course, that Mr. Dickens, like many men of mark among our- 
selves, had been in his youth without the advantages of social culture; but, 
judging by corresponding cases in this country, we supposed that in the po- 
sition to which his genius had raised him, and which he has held for twenty- 
five years, he must have acquired, if not by development, at least, by imita- 
tion, a certain tone and manner in which we find him entirely wanting. Mr. 
Dickens reads very well—unvsually well, although, according to our taste 
and the best British authorities, with some serious faults of inflection which 
we have not opportunity now for pointing out in detail. His dramatic 
power is very great—not greater than that of several story-tellers whom we 
have heard in private, but sufficient to have made him a great actor if he had 
taken to the stage. We have, however, not heard of a single instance in 
which Mr. Dickens threw for his hearer a new light upon any one of his own 
creations; but of very many in which his presentation of his own per- 
sonages was found inferior to the ideal in the mind of his hearer. He succeeds 
notably with Mr. Winkle, Sergeant Buzfuz, old Weller, and Mr. Micawber; 
but he fails with Sam Weller, Captain Cuttle, and in all the characters of a 
higher grade of culture. The reason of the latter failure is to be found in 
defects which we have already noticed. We have heard Mr. Dickens’ 
voice spoken of as somewhat weak and husky; but we could have pardoned 
these blemishes, had we noticed them in any marked degree, much more 
easily than a certain tone, inflection, and manner, which uncomfortably 
reminded us of those of a third or fourth-rate Cockney actor telling stories 
at a free-and-easy supper table. It is not in comic passages, and in the 
presentation of low characters only that this is manifest: it pervades his 
whole reading—the narrative no less than the dialogue and the dramatic 
passages. It sadly mars the enjoyment of his really admirable reading of 
his exquisitely-humorous works; and, joined to the external appearance and 
manner of the reader, it relieves us entirely of all concern that we might 
otherwise have felt in regard to the judgment he might form or express upon 
our society. 

— “Srr, respect your dinner !” says Thackeray, with mock solemnity, to 
his reader, in one of the most charming of his earlier “ Fraser Papers.” It 
was a bit of advice, at all events, which that epicure took to his own heart, 
carrying his theory into practice for two score years. In America the rule is 
to respect nothing—dinner, of course, included. A magazine articleon “a 
dinner” —an American magazine article on a dinner! and not even on the 
wsthetics of it, but on the soup and the meat and the wine of it—pooh! 
pooh! they are trifling with us. Nevertheless, this topic of dinner is a 
vastly impertant one in America, where habitually is done, without doubt, 
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the worst cooking in Christendom. The practical question is, how cana 
reform in cooking be effected? Culinary advice will not effect it; nor will 
appetizing descriptions of good dinners; nor new receipt books, of which 
some dozens have been published within a few years. Reform in cooking has 
reached the best city clubs, and the houses of a few rich men who can afford 
it, and of the gourmands who “live to eat.’’ But how can better food, bet- 
ter cooked, and better served, be brought within the reach of private families 
of moderate incomes? ‘The trouble is twofold. Excellent cooks are not to be 
had in surficient numbers at any price; and, if to be had, what with their 
salaries, the numberless pots and pans they demand, and the bulk of raw 
material they require to operate on, his kitchen brings a man of modest gains to 
the verge of bankruptcy. Had allof us the means of a Vitellius or Lucullus, 
we might venture on their banquets. However, in the family at home, much 
reform is practicable in the cooking question, if we in America can only be 
brought to attend toit. But for that great and always growing class of people 
who hire houses fitted with hopeless kitchens, and that other class who vege- 
tate in hotels and boarding houses—for these we must have another remedy, 
In Rome, Venice, Dresden, Vienna, Berlin—in fact, in all the leading Euro- 
pean cities where pleasant residence is a chief feature—and in Paris, above 
all, the public restaurant plays the part of cook to the private family. This 
is a custom worthy to be copied in America on a grand and liberal scale. 
In Paris, for example, a little family of two or three, or four, have their 
rooms, or a floor. The kitchen is eliminated—so much rent saved, or another 
room gained. One servant, at least, the cook, is also saved from household 
expenses, as is the whole paraphernalia of kitchen furniture and utensils, 
The femme de ménage comes in, in the morning, to sweep and make the beds, 
and before her has been the porteur’deau, to bring water, make fires, and 
black boots. A score of families divide up the expenses of these servants, 
and the sum is light for each. Meals come in, hot and hot, and at the very 
minute, from neighboring restaurants, where they are prepared with a vari- 
ety and skill hopeless for any private family of moderate income to emulate. 
Such is the system needed on a high scale in New York and the chief cities of 
America. We have a few excellent restaurateurs in New York—foremost, 
we need not say, the famous Delmonicos, unsurpassed in skill, if even 
equalled, anywhere in the world. The Delmonicos come from a country 
famous for its cooks, the Italian cantons of Switzerland, and are illustrious 
even above their countrymen. More than half the pdtissiers of Florence, 
you find, on inquiry, to be Suisses Grisons. But there is space left for different 
organizations, outside the sphere of the Delmonicos. We need restaurants 
which, in the first place, shall not be so frightfully expensiveas theirs, not being 
intended, like Delmonico’s, mainly for people of fortunes; and which, in the 
second place, shall be mainly devoted to furnishing to private houses their 
daily dinners, of such excellence and variety as it would be hopeless for them 
to attempt. That culinary savant, M. Blot, whose gastronomic genius has 
frequently corruscated on cooking questions in our GALAxy (and, in fact, 
gleams in the present number) is going to essay an enterprise of the sort here 
sketched. A joint-stock company furnishes the capital, and the professional 
skill and experience of M. Blot will insure its success. Fortunate they who 
get rid in this way of those supreme nuisances of housekeeping, bad cooking 
ana bad servants—bad meals at bad boarding houses, bad dinners at home, in 
spite of heavy outlays of money and patience. 
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Wuo was Gwendoline? and when was she canonized? or in what 
collection can we find the Acts of her holy life? These questions at once 
suggest themselves to the reader of one of the most charming of the books of 
the past holiday season.* But there is no answer in the work itself; so that 
we can do no more than try to be content with this Legend cast upon our 
shores by that great tide-wave, which is ever rolling on toward the eternal 
throne, and bearing forward the good deeds of the blessed servants of God, in 
the full flow of love and sacrifice. Perhaps, after all, Saint Gwendoline was 
an imaginary person, and this legend is no more than an invention ; and if it 
should so turn out, the volume will not be less precious ; for the shadow, if 
shadow it be, has a correspondent substance in the world of realities; the 
image is a faithful copy, and the soul in which this ideal was born is familiar 
with the purest and best thoughts of the old Religion, and has caught its 
spirit and divined its power. In much, and probably in most, of the light 
literature of the day, there is a perceptible flavor of sensuality, a taint of 
materialism, which tells a bad story of the state of popular morals. It would 
seem that the public demand a seasoning of the vulgar, the voluptuous, 
before the palate can be satisfied: if this be not afforded, they turn 
from the feast. Therefore, a pure, sweet story like this Legend appears to 
be out of place in this debased andde graded age; and for that very reason 
it is the more important that it should have been written and printed. In the 
midst of the pruriency and indecency of modern fiction, a book like this shines 
asa light inadark place. The contrast is great, and therefore useful. What a 
bright lily, or other fresh, clean flower is in a chamber of loathsome sickness, 
such is Saint Gwendoline in the midst of the rouged, false, foul shapes who act 
as our heroines of romance. It is a page from the volume of that old Religion 
which is now all but forgotten, and, by the multitude, despised and set at 
nought; the Religion whose grand ideas are Love and Sacrifice, and which 
teaches us, that to give up the heart’s desire for God’s sake is not less laud- 
able, nay is more laudable, than to resign it for the sake of one’s neighbor or 
for one’s own advantage. It is the story of an earthly affection renounced 
for a heavenly one; of rank, wealth, and influence devoted to the glory of 
him who divested himself of everything for us; of a crown and a future 
offered (strange to say!) on the altar of the Lord of Hosts instead of being 
given to a worldly lover; of a rebellious will utterly subdued by the presen- 
tation of the law of duty, and the command of Christ: of human devotion 
rewarded by signal favors from Heaven; of souls helped and saved through 
the example and the voluntary self-abnegation of another like unto them- 
selves. These are old ideas; they are not in harmony with modern religious 
notions, and still less in keeping with common practice ; but one can hardly 
help feeling that, in losing sight of them, we have indeed incurred a grievous 
loss, and that we should be a better and happier people if we could get them 
back. The hardest of our social problems have their solution in the applica- 
tions of the ancient Catholic faith. Mr. Ehninger’s illustrations are in full 
harmony with the character of the book ; among them are some which show 
deep feeling and a true power. The Legend could not have a worthier inter- 

-preter. Altogether, it is a volume full of refreshment. After reading it, and 
studying the calm devotional pictures which author and artist set before us, 
in these brief pages, one is better and stronger, and the inner, spiritual 

* The Legend of St. Gwendoline, illustrated by J. W. Ehninger. New York: G. P. 


Putnam & Co. 
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life seems to be renewed. It is like hearing a sermon; not one of the 
dull, hackneyed, commonplace sort, without life or warmth, but such a ser- 
mon as is preached to us by great Nature in her lonely places, or by ancient 
religious art in her glorious shrines and sanctuaries, or by a man’s own con- 
sciousness to himself, when thoughts of life and immortality fill the heart, 
and lift the soul above the fever and passion of this fretful and transitory 
scene. 

Apatuy or confidence, which is it that this marvellous American 
people is showing while changes the most fundamental, the most momentous 
in their very system of government, are openly planned and almost carried 
into effect at Washington? A revolution is in progress, and yet the people go 
about their daily business as if the subject were merely under discussion 
in some well-known debating society. Gold goes upa little, helped by a 
heavy boost from the Bulls, but that is all; there is much interest, of 
course, but no excitement, and, above all, no commotion. The like could 
not be attempted in the British Parliament or the French Chambers with- 
out turning London or Paris topsy-turvy. They have governing classes 
in Great Britain and in France, and the governed submit more or less 
quietly to their administration of the government. But we submit abso- 
lutely. We let the men who have made politics their trade, and who 
have bought, and wheedled, and intrigued themselves into Congress, not only 
administer our government, but at least attempt to subvert it, to change its 
very organic law, and at each new heave upon the lever, we rush, not to 
arms, but to bulletins, to see the price of gold. We see that this action is 
unconstitutional, we say that it is unconstitutional, the very leader in these 
measures declares in euphemistic phrase that the action is “ outside the Consti- 
tution;” but we are supine, if not indifferent. Weseem to say, “It is the 
politicians’ business. If the boiler bursts, why we are only passengers,” 
We are the governed, and we have a governing class, a class which makes 
governing its business, and to whose government we submit without a mur- 
mur, like other governed peoples. But our attitude of apathy or confidence 
suggests one reflection which is not cheering, which cannot increase our self- 
respect. Weare thus quiet when the fundamental organization of our gov, 
ernment is threatened. But when the question of a dollar more or less 
excise on whiskey, of a cent or two more or less the pound on cotton, or on 
iron, of who shall be the ins and who the outs in the Post Office, the Cus- 
toms, or the Internal Revenue Offices, what thorough organization, what 
lively interest, what contribution of money, what rushing of committees to 
Washington, how the telegraphic wires thrill day and night with the agitat- 
ing subject! There is more commotion over the appointment of one tax 
gatherer than over a Congressional resolution which overrides or sets aside 
the Constitution, in virtue of which only is our national existence. We seem 
to think less of our political birthright than of a mess of pottage. 

—— Seep, which casuists tell us is the only condition in which we are 
without sin, seems to be a state that we are all of us ashamed of, and which 
many people appear to regard as little less than criminal. If it were not so, 
why should we regard our bed-chambers as such penetralia of privacy; or 
deny with an intensity approaching irritation, when discovered drowsing, 
that we have teen asleep? Did you, reader, ever see any one who confessed 
himself asleep outside of his own chamber, even though he had been totally 
unconscious for hours, and snoring like a porpoise? We all think sleep dis- 
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reputable, that is certain, which may explain the reason whiy early risers 
always consider themselves persons of superior virtue, and buliy everybody 
who does not choose to get up when they do. All policemen and custodians 
of propriety deem it their duty not to let any mortal sleep in public on pain 
of being rudely and indignantly aroused. “ You mustn’t sleep here!” we 
have heard threateningly and violently uttered to quiet gentlemen at hotels, 
in theatres and the parks, as if they had actually committed not only a breach 
of the peace, but violated all the articles of the Decalogue. And if the poor 
fellows drop off again they are treated as culprits to whom reform is impos- 
sible. This idiosyncrasy on the part of the preservers of morals and manners 
we have never quite fathomed. But we opine that our unwillingness to be 
found asleep lies in the fact that then we are off our guard, and in the power 
of the wakeful, and resent the imputation of doing what is likely to render 
us ridiculous by difference for the time being from our immediate cotempora- 
ries. 





Tue great literary question of the day is, Who wrote “ Rock me to 
sleep, mother?” upon which momentous subject a Mr. A. M. W. Ball has 
loaded himself into a bock and fired himself off upon an unresisting public; 
and, not content with this cruelty, has rammed himself down very hard in 
the “Tribune,” and let himself. -~* again, with the same purpose and with 
equal effect. Well, we have re r. Ball’s defence of his claim to the au- 
thorship of “ Rock me to sleep, mother”—of which amazing performance we 
had scarcely heard until we received this Ball in our brain, and which is a 
very nice little poem in the sentimental style—and without any knowledge 
of either himself or Mrs. Akers, or of the dispute as to the authorship in 
question, except Mr. Ball’s own statement and the testimony which he brings 
in to support his claim, upon that we decide without hesitation that, who- 
ever may have written “Rock me to sleep, mother,” Mr, Ball did not, 
Moreover, if he were the man to have written it, he would not be the man to 
make such a fuss about it. It is right that Mr. Ball should be told that he 
has in this matter behaved very foolishly. 

Ir is not generally known, we believe, that the story or history on 
which Shakespeare founded Macbeth, mentions Lady Macbeth as the wife 
of Duncan. The Thane of Cawdor was a frequent visitor to the castle of 
Duncan; and, as he was a brave soldier and a gallant and interesting gentle- 
man for that time, she fell in love with him. After a long intrigue she 
planned the murder of her lord, whom she had grown to hate; inspired Mac- 
beth with her idea by appealing to his ambition and passion, and so urged 
him to the bloody deed, in which she assisted. Such a plot, however, would 
have been too much like Hamlet, already written and produced on the stage; 
and Shakespeare, therefore, who was more an artist than has ever been 
shown, altered the original story for the sake of variety and to suit his own 





purpose. 
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for pure and ennobling literature. 

a. gai MUSEUM will always be a safe, instructive, and entertaining companion for 
the fireside. 

The January number (a specimen of the style of the new series) is now ready; and can 
be bought at any Bookstore, or will be sent by mail on receipt of twelve cents. See it and 
examine it, before subscribing for others. 

iF Single subscriptions, one year in advance, $1 50. Special terms to clubs. 

ts Original contributions solicited. 

Acents.—One thousand good canvassers, male and female, are wanted to obtain subscribers 
for “ Merry’s Museum.” Specimen numbers and circulars furnished onapplication. For terms, 
which are very liberal, address, 


H,. B. FULLER, Publisher, 
No. 245 Washington street, Boston. 


































The Clergy, the Faculty, the Ladies, 


ALL RECOMMEND IT. 


The Philadelphia Sunday Times says : 


For ‘nvalids, convalescents, and debilitated, Hygienic Wine is a valid and efficient substitute 
for Port Wine, and has been adopted by the U. 8. Government for use in medical hospitals. 


YGIENIC Wing 


IMPORTED TONIC. 


One of the Finest of Pure Wines, 


A Wine grown on the sunny slopes of Spain—the genuine juice of the grape in all its purity, aa 
bestowed upon us by the beneficent Giver. 


NOT INTOXICATING IN THE LEAST. 





Will Supply a Want Greatly Felt in “this Country. 


HYGIENIC WINE 


Is conscientiously recommended to LADIES as a Tonic which will soothe the nerves, renew the 
blood, and greatly stimulate and invigorate the system. 

@@>~ All persons of sedate habite- ministers, lawyers, and professional men, possessing con- 
stitutions more delicate than others of less confining labors—those who expend a great deal of 
vitality in brain work—wil! at once acknowledge the superiority of this restorative; for while it 
acts as a mervine, imparting a genial glow to the blood, it leaves behind none of the baneful infiu- 
ences of alcoholic preparations. 

It stands unrivalled as a toner of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, thereby creating a healthy 
appetite; and we warrant that, upon trial, 


HYGIENIC WINE 


WILL BE FOUND TO BE THE 


FINEST, MOST DELICIOUS, AND HEALTHFUL TONIC KNOWN. 


The La Fayette Journal says : 
‘We must be permitted to say that it is superior to anything of the kind we have ever before 


The following certificate explains itself : 


We, the undersigned, members of the American Medical Association, having tested Hygienic 
Wine, and knowing its component parts, recommend it as a superior Tonic, and for the purposes 
for which it is intended.— Signed by fi/ty-siz members. 


s0Lu: BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


HYGIENIC WINE C0., IMPORTERS, 
No. 33 Broadway, New York. 


te 





Holloway’s Pills.—Epilepsy or Falling Sickmess,—As preventives froma 
recurrence, or in establishing a permanent cure of these periodical fits, whether arising froma 
plethoric or enfeebled constitution, Holloway’s Pills have been eminently successfu! in every 
instance. They not only purify but equalize the circulation of the vital fluids, stimulate tho 
torpid action of the functions, and invigorate the system. For apoplexy and rush of blood to 
the brain, they are the only antidote. Sold by all Druggists. 














FORNEY’S 
WEEKLY PRESS, 


A NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


S, W. Oorner of Seventh and ‘Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 


EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


READ THE TERMS, 


DR IG svc cececcnnestsesvescccscveses sorererecesorereeecesecees $2 OO per annum. 
FIve CoOpig.....ccocccccccgeccccreesseccsepovoecrepersccsees sees» 9 OO per annum, 
DEW CoptBecccccccccecccoseccqecncsecoqoocseseesoess cecveeercecee 17 50 per annum, 
Twenty Copizs.,..... oevcgcscccccece seerecereeececesecescecceeess S93 OO per annum. 


To the getter-up of a Club of Tex or more Copies, an extra copy will be given, or a copy 
of Colonel Forney’s “ Letters from Europe,”—the most liberal premiums offered by any journal 
im the country. For particulars, address JOHN W. FORNEY, Editor and Proprietor, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Agriculture, Mining, the Patents, and everything of interest to everybody, finds its proper 
place in the columns of FORNEY’S WEEKLY PRESB. 

Stories and Poems by the best writers of the day, American and English, appear in each 
‘number. Captain Mayne Reid, Miss Kate Field, Charles G. Leland, and others of equal celeb- 
rity, are regular contributors. “All About the Fair Sex” is a department especially devoted te 
those matters most interesting to the Ladies, Our Fashion column is unequalled. Editorials 
on the'leading questions of the day; Markets; Lengthy Reviews of New Books, with ax- 
tracts; Summary of Congress, and the Current News, etc., are prominent features. In fact 


FORNEYW’S WEERLY PRESS 


itso great Family Newspaper of the country. 


RADICAL IN POLITICS, 
“it hesitates not to denounce treason and traitors. It is endersed by all the great newspapers of 
tthe country. Send for a specimen copy. 
J. W. FORNEY, Editor and Proprietor, 
S. W. Cer. Seventh and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









(No. L) 
PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


Are fac similes of Gil and Water-Color Paintings by the best masters. They are artistic 
copies; and, in most cases, fully equal to the originals. An eminent critic says of our Chromos 


of Tait’s Groups: 

“Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, of whose efforts to disseminate through the country faithful 
copies of our wild flowers, butterflies, moths and birds, in such pretty forms, and so cheaply, as 
to drive out of the market all inférior publications, has just issued a chromo-lithograph in 
oils of one of Mr. A. F. Tait’s clever little pictures. The chromo-lithograph is a perfect 
fac-simile of the original painting, reproducing not only the brush marks, but the very lines of 
the canvas, in a way that surprises by its ingenuity. Mr. Prang tries with all his might to 
make his imitations absolutely deceptive, not for the purpose of deceiving, but in order to put 
faithful copies, ‘as good as the originals,’ within the reach of small purses. He brings to the 
work knowledge, business energy, and enthusiasm, and, what is more, a generous spirit toward 
art and artists, which is very pleasant to meet with. He has our cordial thanks for what 
he has already done, and our trust that he will do his best to educate the class he works for 
in the love of what is true as well as beautiful.” 

Groovp oF CHICKENS (10 x 12 inches)........-..06 cece 
Group or DocK.inas (10 x 12 inches)..... -..+++- 
Group or Quai_s (10 x 12 inches)......... sovecccescescoe 

Ask for themat the Art Stores. They will be sent, tree of expense, to any address on receipt 
of the retail price. Our Journal of Popular Art describes how these pictures are made, and 
contains articles and letters by several eminent Americans—mailed free. Address 


L. PRANG & CO., Fine Art Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DEMOREST’S 


Monthly Magazine, 


With Great Additions and Splendid Improvements. 


The January Noumser of this model Monthly, with an extraordinary array of useful, en- 
tertaining and artistic features, including the only reliable Fashions for the Holidays, Original 
Stories and Poems by the best Authors, New Music, Elegant Engravings, Household Matters, 
Full Size Patterns, and other Special Novelties, combining the Best Attractions of other Period- 
icals, and universally acknowledged the 


Model Family and Parlor Magazine. 


Yearly $3, with a valuable Premium, and very liberal Premiums for Clubs, and low terms 
for Clubbing with other Periodicals. Only twenty subscribers secures the best Sewing Machine 
—the Wheeler & Wilson—or the Peerless Cooking Stove, with all the Utensils. Single, 30 
cents ; specimen cories, 14 cents; either mailed free, or send for a Circular. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


Do not fail to see the splendid January Number, Now ready. Demorest’s Youna Ammr- 
sea and the Monraty together, $3 50, 








First Prize Paris Exposition. 
THE 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL; 


GAZETTE OF THE 


REGULAR, VOLUNTEER AND MILITIA FORCES 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


ee 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


Is the only organ of the Army, Navy and Militia of the United States, 
lts scope embraces : 
1. Full official gazettes of the three services. ~ 
2. Trustworthy reports of their movements. 
3. All personal matters of interest to the three services. 
4. Military discussion and criticism. 
5. Summaries, reviews and discussions of Foreign Military affairs. 
6. The science of practical steam-engineering as applied to vesseis of war. 


613 BROADWAY. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL; 
GAZETTE OF THE REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER FORCES, 


Is published every Saturday, and may be obtained by the single ogpy at all 
the leading newsdealers’; or may be ordered from the Proprietors at $6 a 
year; $3 for six months. 

*,* Bound volumes of the ARMy AND NAvy JOURNAL, containing a com- 
plete record of the war of the Rebellion, with maps. official reporta, lists of 
killed and wounded, appointments and changes of all kinds in the Army 8 
and Navy, and a weekly chronicle of the events of the war, may be obtained Ss 
of the Proprietors. Three volumes, folio; price, in cloth, $7 50 each; ia 5 


half morocco, $10 each. 
W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, : 
No. 39 Park Row, New York. 
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THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 








A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


—] 7 NEURALGIA, \X&' 
AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


It is ar UNFAILING REMEDY in ail cases of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in 
less than twenty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL 
AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous derangements—of many 
years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the utmost, 
always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and per- 
manent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree injurious, even to the most deli- 
eate system, and can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their 
unanimous and unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

“Dr. T. Larkin Turner, Boston, Mass. : 

“ Dear Sir: [have prescribed the Pills prepared by you, and designed as aspecific for the cure 
of Neuralgia Facialis or 'Tic-Douloureux, during the last fi/leen years, to a large number of patients 
afflicted by that painful and tormenting condition of the nerves which has HITHERTO perplexed 
and baffled the skill of physicians ; and 1 can assure you—and I do so with great pleasure—that in 
no insianee, as yet, have they failed to relieve the paitent immediately, frequenily AS BY MAGIC; and 
after the use of the number contained in from one to four boxes, effectually to remove the malady 
much to the delight and astonishment of the sufferers, as invariably expressed. 

“ Very truly yours, 0. O JOHNSON, M. D. 

“ FramiIncHamM, July 18, 1864.” 

Mr. J. M. R. Story, for many years an apothecary in this city, and for three years, during the 
war in the Hospital Department vnder the U. 8. Government, thus speaks of it: 

“T have known Dr. Turner’s Tic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I 
have sold it and used it personally, and I have never known of a case where it did not give 
relief. Customers have told me that they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for neuralgia and nervous diseases in the 
world.” 

“ Having used Dr. Turner’s Zic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgia Pili personally—and in 
namerous instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgia—I have found it 
WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to accomplish ALL tke proprietors have claimed. 

«J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist.” 

“ No. 12 Winter Street, Boston, February 18, 1867.” 

Messrs. ‘Turner & Co.: 

For a long time a member of my family had suffered severely with Neuralgia. The pain was 
almost unendurable. We tried various medicines without success. A few months since we 
began the use of your Pill. It has proved PERFECTLY SUCCESSFUL, and no traces of the disease 
remain. I can gladly recommend your remedy to all sufferers from Neuralgia. 

Respectfully yours, F. W. PELTON, Counsellor at Law. 

Newron, March 25, 1867. 

frepERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier of the Boston Gas Co., thus writes: 

“Your Pill was first recommended to me by a physician ; and for several years I have been in 
the habit of using it in my family—my mother especially having been afflicted with Neuralgia, 
to whom it has given signal relief. It has also greatly relieved myself and others. I donot con- 
sider my family safe without this valuable medicine constantly at hand.” 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 

One package..... Sécbewonsenten Bl ....-0..-eeeeeeeeee- POStage 6 cents, 
Six packages soreee Decccccccceceseeesees POstage 27 cents, 
Twelve packages........ 9 oreceseesees- POStage 48 cents, 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medicines throughout the United 

States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors. 


No. 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





